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THE FIRST PASTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
CHURCH.* 


[FIRST ARTICLE.] 


HE College church began its existence amid the 

religious excitement which followed the preaching of 
Whitefield. Previous to the year 1753 the students had 
attended church with the First Ecclesiastical Society. 
But the pastor, Rev. Joseph Noyes, was not a forcible or 
-attractive preacher and, what was worse, was suspected 
of Arminianism. President Clap, not satisfied with the 
spiritual food administered to the young men under his 
immediate charge, and feeling that the most important 
interests of the college were suffering, determined to form 
a distinct congregation within the college walls. In 1746 
the sum of 284 Ios sterling was presented to the Corpor- 
ation by Hon. Philip Livingston of New York, to be 
applied as they should think best. They voted that the 
sum “ be sequestered and appropriated for a fund for the 


* The writer takes pleasure in gratefully acknowledging his obligations to 
Mr. F. B. Dexter, Assistant Librarian of the College, for books and mani- 
Scripts without which it would have been impossible to compile this article. 
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maintenance of a Professor of Divinity in Yale College.” 
This sum was afterward increased by a donation from 
Gershom Clark of Lebanon, and in 1752 Rev. Solomon 
Williams of the same town was elected to the newly es- 
tablished Professorship. He was obliged to decline on 
account of age and infirmities. On the 21st of November, 
in the same year, the students for the first time on the 
Sabbath, worshipped by themselves in the College Hall, a 
long, narrow, wooden building standing upon the corner of 
College and Chapel streets. In 1756 Dr. Naphtali Dag- 
gett, the subject of the present sketch, was elected to the 
still vacant Professorship. 

Dr. Daggett was born in Attleborough, Mass., Sept. 8th, 
1727. He studied at Plainfield, Conn., and afterward at 
Abington, Mass., (here “finishing the New Testament to 
Revelation ’’) with the intention of entering Harvard Col- 
lege. When he presented himself for admission in 1744, 
some difficulty connected with the theological differences 
of the day prevented his examination.* He came to Yale 
in the autumn of the same year and entered the Freshman 
class. He wasa diligent and careful student and attained a 
high rank in scholarship. There still remain some speci- 
mens of his “syllogistical disputes” which show him to 
have been a clear thinker, but not original nor brilliant. 
These all began with the words—“ The question to be dis- 
puted is,’—are well arranged, and keep closely to the 
point under discussion. Upon the manuscript containing 
them is the endorsement—“ argumenta in aula recitata per 
me.” 

After his graduation in 1748 he entered upon the study 
of theology, and in 1751 was settled over the Presbyterian 
church at Smithtown, L.I. Here he discharged the duties 
of a pastor diligently and acceptably for five years. In 
September of 1755 he was designated as a candidate for 
Professor of Divinity, and in November began his work. 
At this time various attempts were made to bring the 
students back to their former connection with the Eccle- 


"* He was said to be a “new light scholar.” A second application was 
made on his behalf, but to no effect. This was before his application for 
admission to Yale. 
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siastical Society in town. They did resume their places 
there for a while, and Dr. Daggett preached in Mr. Noyes’ 
pulpit half of the time for several months. But the college 
authorities were not satisfied with the arrangement; the 
students returned to their separate worship which has 
never since been interrupted. 

On the 3d of March, 1756, the President and Fellows 
met and proceeded to examine Dr. Daggett as to his 
“principles of religion, his knowledge and skill in divinity, 
cases of conscience, Scripture history and chronology, 
antiquity, skill in the Hebrew tongue and various other 
qualifications for a Professor.”” He seems to have passed 
creditably and satisfactorily,—no small achievement for a 
young man of twenty-eight in those days when hair-split- 
ting was a theological pastime. The next day he preached 
in the College Hall from 1 Cor. ii:2; “For I determined 
not to know anything among you save Christ and Him 
crucified.” He read a long and explicit confession of faith, 
affirming his entire and hearty belief in the tenets then 
considered orthodox, and categorically renouncing and 
abjuring all forms of heresy. 

In June, 1757, the tutors and several of the students 
presented a petition to the Corporation, stating that they 
wished to “attend upon the ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per under the administration of the Rev. Professor and to 
walk together in stated Christian communion.” As their 
request was simply for action already decided upon, it 
was immediately granted, and the church was formally 
organized on the 30th of June, 1757. Dr. Daggett 
preached a sermon from Matt. v:4; “ Ye are the light of 
the world,” and President Clap addressed the communi- 
cants and the Rev. Professor, declaring them a church and 
him their pastor. The church thus formed was the sub- 
ject of much controversy, but Dr. Daggett took no part 
in the fierce discussion which ensued. He seems to have 
been a man of decided opinions, as his sermons abundantly 
show, but averse to quarreling. Although he might be 
expected to act as champion of his special charge, he 
rather devoted himself to his duties as pastor and minister. 
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This work he entered upon with great zeal and earn- 
estness. He was truly alive to the importance of his 
trust, and the result was soon manifest in a revival of 
religion. How extensive this awakening was, we cannot 
state. Few joined the college church; but it is safe to 
infer that many united with their home churches. There 
were peculiar reasons at this time why they should do 
this, rather than become members here. 

At the time the church was established, the college 
faculty consisted of the President and three tutors. Dr. 
Daggett was then the first Professor known to the College. 
In addition to his duties as pastor he was instructor in 
Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity. This 
work he continued to perform regularly and acceptably 
until his accession to the Presidency of the College. Dr. 
Stiles, however, says of him, that “ he wrote few sermons 
after 1761 and seldom lectured on week days.” Upon the 
resignation of President Clap in 1766, the Corporation 
failed in their attempt to secure Rev. James Lockwood as 
his successor, and Dr. Daggett was elected President pro 
tempore.* He continued to discharge the duties of this 
office until 1777, when he resigned. Under the preceding 
President the discipline of the college had been somewhat 
relaxed and the course of study was not such as to satisfy the 
friends of the college. Under the new President and able 
corps of tutors who were elected at the same time, disci- 
pline was restored, new literary exercises introduced,+ and 
the college soon restored to its former prosperous con- 
dition. 

During the Revolutionary war the number of students 
was very large. That spirit of lofty patriotism which 
we suppose to have animated the bosoms of our fathers, 
did not prevent their sending their sons to college to avoid 
the draft. But when this precaution had been taken, the 
excitements of the time and the dangerous proximity of 


* Dr. Stiles always spoke of Dr. Daggett as President pro tempore; but he 
is mentioned as President in cotemporary records of Corporation : and in the 
Triennial Catalogue after the death of Dr. Stiles, no difference is made be- 
tween him and those who were regularly elected. 

+ This was at the petition of the Senior class. 
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the enemy at New York, made still further retirement 
necessary. For nearly two years the classes were rusti- 
cated, two at Farmington, one at Glastenbury and one at 
Wethersfield.* Dr. Daggett, however, remained in New 
Haven looking after college property and resting from his 
labors. In 1778 President Stiles assumed the charge of 
the college and Dr. Daggett resumed his work as pastor 
and Professor. The advent of the British in 1779 changed 
him from a soldier of the church militant to an adventu- 
rous and unfortunate knight of freedom. The red-coats 
landed in the south part of West Haven, about five miles 
from the city. The consternation was general and the 
students, who had already formed a company and been 
drilling for some time, marched out to check or divert the 
invader, until goods and valuables could be removed to a 
place of safety. The college pastor, who had as decided 
opinions upon this matter of the war as upon any theological 
point, armed himself with an old fowling piece : and mount- 
ed on an old black mare rode out to put his principles into 
practice. He addressed a few words of encouragement 
to the students as he passed, and then-took an advanced 
station on Milford Hill. The students and other Ameri- 
can forces at first drove the British before them, but were 
soon outnumbered and compelled to beat a disorderly 
retreat. Dr. Daggett, however, would not be put to flight, 
and maintained his position, continuing to use his fowling 
piece to the best of his ability. When the enemy were 
distant only about twenty rods, he took to his heels 
and made for a little covert of bushes. A parting salute 
of “fifteen or twenty shots” failed, “thro’ the pre- 
serving providence of God”’ to injure him, and he gained 
his objective point. There, concealed by “weeds and 
bushes,” he “ took aim” at a soldier about twelve rods dis- 
tant, and fired. He afterward coolly loaded his musket, 
but, seeing the enemy close at hand, “ determined not to 
discharge it any more.”’+ 

* The Corporation voted that the college bell should be taken to Glasten- 
bury if the citizens of that town would pay the cost of transportation. 


+ Dr. Daggett’s statement under oath in Barber’s Historical Collections 
of Connecticut. 
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The remainder of the story is thus told by Dr. Chauncey 
A. Goodrich. 


“A detachment was sent up the hill to look into the matter; and the com- 
manding officer coming suddenly, to his great surprise, on a single individual 
in a black coat blazing in this style, cried out, ‘ What are you doing there, you 
old fool, firing on his Majesty’s troops? ‘ Exercising the rights of war, says 
the old gentleman. * * ‘If I let you gothis time will you ever fire again 
on the troops of His Majesty?’ ‘ Nothing more likely,’ was the cool reply.” 


The British did not treat their prisoner as his gallant 
conduct deserved. Though the day was exceedingly hot, 
they compelled him to march five miles or more into the 
city, insulting and abusing him on the way. They stole 
his “ little old tobacco box,” his pocket handkerchief, his 
shoes and other articles of value. In the statement before 
referred to he says :— 


“They damned me, those that took me, because they spared my life. Thus 
amid a thousand insults, my infernal driver hastened me along, * ” 
weakened as I was by the loss of blood, which at a moderate computation 
could not be less than one quart ; and when I failed in some degree through 
faintness he * * * would kick me behind with his foot ; at length by the 
supporting power of God I arrived at the green in New Haven.” 


He never fully recovered from this treatment, though 
he preached in the chapel a part of the next year. He 
died, after a short illness, Nov. 25th, 1780. ‘“ His funeral 
was attended with decent and honorable solemnity,” 
and a sermon preached by President Stiles, to a large 
assembly of students and citizens. An oration in Latin, 
eulogizing the deceased, commending the work of the 
ministry to the students, and reminding all of the brevity 
and uncertainty of life, was pronounced by “ Sir Barnett.’* 

The eminent piety and worth of Dr. Daggett were uni- 
versally acknowledged; he was long and affectionately 
remembered by those who knew him best. 

Cc. D. H. 


* Resident graduates of two years standing, were entitled to be called 
“ Sirs.” 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


T was during the Christmas vacation, three years ago, 

that eager to display to awe-struck eyes the crescent 
glories of my Delta Kappa pin, I left the “City of Elms”’ 
for a week’s sojourn in Brooklyn. I was to be the guest 
of a lately married cousin, whose family consisted of but 
one person, besides himself and wife, namely, a young 
lady, whose age I should judge to have been about nine- 
teen or twenty. She was a very pretty girl, of medium 
height, with dark brown hair, bright roguish eyes, and a 
beautifully regular set of snowy white teeth, and before 
the first day had past, I was already decidedly “ smitten.”’ 
I devoted myself to her with assiduous attention, and 
quite neglected all opportunities and even requests to 
call elsewhere. We sang, talked, and rode together, and 
I was encouraged by symptoms manifested on her part of 
at least a faint interest in me. Thus cheered, | persevered 
in my marked attention, until at length the culmination of 
the flirtation came, in a way not quite in accordance with 
my fond anticipations, and one for which I was totally 
unprepared. It was New Year's Eve, and the last evening 
of my stay. On the morrow I was to return to hard work 
in a place where pretty girls were not remarkably numer- 
ous, and those who were to be found, were not in the habit 
of “wasting their sweetness’’ upon members of the 
freshman class. I determined that the crisis must come 
then or never, as I had no reason to suppose I should ever 
meet her again. My cousin was expecting to be detained 
by the usual press of business incident to the first of the 
year, until about eleven in the evening, and his wife, feel- 
ing tired and somewhat unwell, lay down upon the sofa, 
and soon fell asleep, thus leaving the field completely 
clear to Miss Bessie and myself. “Surely,” thought I, 
“the fickle jade (I referred mentally to fortune, xo¢ Miss 
Bessie) would favor me, to-night, and I must not be faint- 
hearted.” 
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For a while we sat and conversed quietly, but ere long 
my arm had stolen around her waist, without provoking 
any remonstrance. At length, happening to allude to the 
time of the year, the proposal was made to sit up and 
watch the Old Year out. As this would give us several 
hours of waiting, I asked her if she ever played cards, 
and suggested that the time might be pleasantly filled up 
with sundry games of euchre. A few moments’ search 
resulted in the discovery of a pack of cards, and we sat 
down to our game. But simple euchre, though pleasant 
enough under ordinary circumstances, was not perfectly 
satisfactory under those extraordinary ones, and I pro- 
posed, that, in order to impart additional zest to our 
occupation, we should introduce the element of “ forfeits,” 
as eminently calculated to effect that desirable result. 
Of course, she pretended that an explanation of my mean- 
ing was necessary, so I elucidated my proposition by the 
announcement that the word “ forfeits”” was synonymous, 
in connection with euchre at least, with the more definite 


expression “labial collisions.”” It was next necessary for 


” 


me to make plain the manner in which the “forfeits 
were to be lost and won. This | did by saying, that “if 
beaten, I would pay; if successful, receive” said “ for- 
feits,’” by which shrewd basis of contract I brought 
about a certain result with as much certainty as did the 
wily white in the celebrated “turkey and buzzard”’ divi- 
sion of spoils. After some demurring on her part, assent 
was finally given, and we resumed the manipulations of 
the “painted pasteboards.” Miss Bessie proved the vic- 
tor in quite a number of games, but never did I bear 
defeat with more graceful equanimity than upon that 
occasion. It still lacked about an hour of midnight, when 
my cousin returned, and having some time before emerged 
from the state of romance and sentiment, declared his in- 
tention of retiring, in sublime indifference to the har- 
monies of the “ New Year’s chimes,” for the pleasure of 
hearing which, I announced, “ Miss Bessie and I intended 
to sit up”! So we were left alone in our infatuation. All 
went as before, until the last few moments of the dying 
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year had gone, and the melodious peals began to ring out 
upon the still air. We rose, and | was in the very act 
of settling my indebtedness, when to my utter consternation 
and horror, and far more to that of my unfortunate com- 
panion, my cousin’s familiar voice was heard in the door- 
way, bidding us in cheerful accents, ‘‘ Happy New Year”! 

| have seen ladies blush, but | never saw a more vivid 
crimson tide well up over face and throat, than on that 
memorable occasion, and I have no reason to doubt that 
she saw upon my features a remarkably similar sight. 
For a second we gazed upon one another, and then turned 
to the door, but no one was there. My cousin, quite a 
practical wag in his way, suspecting shrewdly how mat- 
ters stood, had secreted himself in the hall, and at the 
proper moment, had proffered his New Year's greetings. 

I do not remember exactly how we parted that evening, 
but think it was somewhat abruptly, and without the 
usual conventional formalities. I only know that I felt 
as if | would rather be kicked than descend to the break- 


fast room on the following morning, and also that this 
particular breakfast, regarded in a conversational point of 
view, was zot a “ success.” 


* 


SEASIDE EVENING. 
[FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


Sunshine gold 

Decks the wold, 
And a weird-like glimmer lowers 
O’er the castle’s ruined towers. 


Awful, gleam 

Seas that dream ; 
Homeward gliding smooth as swan, 
Sails the distant fish-boat on. 


Silver sand 

Strews the strand, 
While the glancing colors lave 
Cloud reflections in the wave, 
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Sedges tangled, 

Gold bespangled, 
Waving, clasp the headland height, 
Circled by wild sea-bird white. 


Tree-enshrined 

From the wind, 
Cooling spring and shelt’ring shade 
Welcome to the hermit’s glade. 


Waves below 

Lose the glow, 
Vanishes the sun-set light 
From the ruined castle’s height. 


Moonbeams rove 

Through the grove, 
In the vale are whispers blent 
Round the sunken monument. 


KATE, THE SHREW. 


S the rule, | think that a shrewish character is natural 

or artificial. My opinion is that Kate was a made 
shrew. Omitting the argument drawn from Shakespeare's 
known method and the dramatic necessities of the play, 
I shall try to maintain this opinion by an argument drawn 
from the text. 

Mistress Katharina was the oldest daughter, and, so 
far as we know, the oldest child of Baptista Minola of Padua. 
She had a younger sister, Bianca, one of those prettily- 
molded pieces of humanity who make up, by their general 
inoffensiveness and acquiescent spirit, for a notable lack 
of common-sense and decision. This younger sister had 
won the father’s heart, probably because she was still a 
sweet child and the baby of the family. Kate, on the 
contrary, was a woman of strong mind and sensitive feel- 
ings, and one to whom mere neutrality was unnatural and 
obnoxious. She was terribly proud, and her pride made 
her silent about herself, so that often she was galled by 
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what would have been unnoticed by a less sensitive per- 
son and grew moody and irascible under fancied insults 
or injuries which a little frank speech would have imme- 
diately removed. She was a woman of great capacities 
for loving, every one of which had been heedlessly but 
mercilessly suppressed, since the birth of her younger 
sister, by her father. Previously, she had been her father’s 
child and pet; previously, he had come to /er for counsel 
and comfort ;—and thus habit as well as nature had given 
her a throne in the household, which she was not only 
obliged to share with, but from which she was rudely 
jostled by her younger sister. 

In proof of this take Kate’s first appearance. Her 
father introduces himself by offering her hand in mar- 
riage, as though she were a piece of useless or cumbrous 
furniture, to any one who will take it, which brings forth 
from her set teeth an indignant— 


“T pray you, sir, is it your will 
To make a stale of me amongst these mates?” 


But this offer meant more than just an offer:—it meant 
that in the father’s opinion no man could ever love Kate, 
but many would love Bianca, for she was loveable, and 
hence he was determined to rid himself of the oldest 
through the influence of some one of the number who 
loved the younger—which of course was a mere bargain 
and sale, as far as Kate was concerned. The conver- 
sation finally closes by Baptista’s saying to his youngest 


daughter : 


——“ Bianca, get you in: 
And let it* not displease thee, good Bianca, 
For I will love thee ne’er the less, my girl ;’— 


At which Kate hisses to herself— 


“A pretty peat [pet] !” 


In these words she shows her sneering habit, the bitter- 
ness of love despised or overlooked and the cause of her 


* This purpose of mine. 
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unfortunate condition. The phrase is an epitome of the 
whole family history. 

This tenderness of her father, however, might not have 
worked so disastrously in Kate’s blood, if he had still 
come to her for counsel. But after Kate had made this 
very speech, he rasped her grieved and bitter heart more 
hardlyzby saying : 

“ Katharina, you may stay ; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca ;’— 


And then went to find his younger daughter. Kate gave 
him a parting shot, snatched, quick as thought, from her 
brain and not from her heart,— 


“Why, and I trust I may go too ; may I not? 
What, shall I be appointed hours, as tho’, belike, 
I knew not what to take, and what to leave ?” 


This treatment engendered a feeling of injustice. She 
knew that she loved her father; she new that her opinions 
were as valuable as her sister’s;—and yet both were 
slighted for the new-comer. 

A further warrant for this opinion, if it be not already 
established, is found in the expression Baptista uses when 
Petruchio first broaches the subject of marrying Kate. 
The father says: 


“ But for my daughter Katherine, this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief :”— 


Which was in effect saying: “I want to rid myself of her 
—and I shall have hard work in doing it; but you are an 
honest gentleman, and she’s too bad for you—I can’t let 
you make so poor a bargain tor yourself.” It indicates 
that Baptista believed Kate to be radically bad and so he 
treated her in such a way as to strengthen the impressions 
which had caused her first lapse from gentleness. Kate 
herself had an inarticulate feeling that this was so :—not 
that she could or would have made a specific statement— 
not that she thought over the particulars, and analyzed 
the treatment she had received ;—and yet, when her father 
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came in to see how Petruchio was getting along in his 
wooing, and said: “How now, daughter Katherine ;’— 
her loving and indignant heart burst forth in one great 


accusation : 


“ Call you me, daughter? now, | promise you, 
You have show’d a tender fatherly regard.” 


The character of Bianca, moreover, was exactly fitted 
to increase poor Kate’s disorder. The younger sister was 
a passive creature and full of anxiety to please Kate, and 
this irritated her beyond endurance. It is a singular fact 
that with a proud-spirited person, in a moment of excite- 
ment, there is nothing so exasperating as a dumb yielding 
or an evident eagerness toagree. Such conduct seems to 
be always construed into indifference or fear—two things 
which a person of strong thought and will generally 
despises. And so Bianca, while in her helpless way she 
tried to calm her sister, only excited her. This is shown 
in the case where Kate asks her sister which one of her 
many suitors she loves. Bianca answers in such a way as 
to show that she has no particular liking for any of them. 
This roils Kate, when she thinks how helpless and babyish 
a woman her sister is, and in the heat of her passion she 
strikes her. Baptista enters just here, and says: 


“Why, how now, dame! * * * * 
Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee ? 
When did she cross thee with a bitter word ?” 


To which Kate replies, with a rare insight into her own 
nature: 


“ Her silence flouts me !” 


Kate, however, was no girl to sit down and bemoan this 
loss of love and confidence—if she had been she could 
never have been transformed into a shrew. Action was 
necessary to her existence, and, as she said once,— 


““T see a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist,”— 
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So she straightway began to exhibit a spirit which made 
her company highly exciting, if not disagreeable to 
others. Her idea seems to have been that every wrong 
ought to be resisted and that woman had no weapon of 
warfare except her spirit and the things which it gene- 
rated. She forgot what virtue there is in endurance, and 
how love overcometh all things. 

But a man was coming, one Petruchio, from whom she 
was going to learn several things, He was a mad fellow, 
who regarded the essence of things far more than their 
outside. The husk was of no account with him, but he 
had an infinite interest in the kernel. He was just the 
man—because he was manly all through—to cure sucha 
woman as Kate. For she utterly despised weak men. 
When her father stated to the suitors of Bianca that one 
of them must take Kate off his hands, before Bianca could 
marry, and one of them said that a woman of “ gentler, 
milder mould” would come nearer his ideal of a wife, 
Kate withered him with the scornful reply : 


“T’ faith, sir, yow shall never need to fear !” 


But her lover was none of these holiday suitors. The red 
and white of Bianca’s cheeks had no charm for him, and 
though he said that wealth was the burden of his wooing 
dance, yet even her wealth, with her, failed to win a 
thought of marriage from him. A man of shrewd com- 
mon-sense and infinite good-nature, who every day could 
not come to woo, he was, and his tastes drew him inevita- 
bly toward the heart of sterling stuff. He had great faults, 
as well as great virtues, like most persons of a decided 
character, but Kate could overlook the one for the sake of 
the other. As he said himself: 


“T am as peremptory as she proud-minded,” 


And that was the only kind of a character that approxi- 
mated to her ideal of a husband. She was what she was, 
chiefly, because she had been surrounded by submissive 
people—her cure was to be found in an absolute man, who, 
in all cases of necessity would assert his supremacy, and 
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yet, by virtue of the very possession of this quality, would 
rarely be obliged to exchange the character of lover and 
husband for that of master. 

Of the tempestuous, but irresistible wooing of Petruchio 
| shall not speak, though it is fruitful with hints of char- 
acter. The wedding was as original as Petruchio’s boots. 
After the ceremony it was supposed that the new-married 
folk would join the wedding-feast at Baptista’s house :—but 
Petruchio, almost before his first kiss on Kate’s lips had 
melted away in her breath, demanded of her proof that 
she would obey him like a true wife, by stating that he 
and his wife would have a marriage festival by themselves, 
in their own home. Kate resisted, and even said,— 


“Now, if you love me, stay,’— 


But Petruchio, different from all men she had ever seen, 
held fast to his purpose, and they went. ° 

I cannot follow out the process in detail, by which 
Petruchio freed Kate from her shrewish disposition :—but, 


in a word, he showed her, first, that he was lord as well as 
husband, and, second, in doing so he gave vent to the 
wildest vagaries and displayed the most fantastic tricks, 
in which the only vein of reason was the constant likeness 
between them and her own previous shrewishness. His 
whole action, however, was based upon the assumption 
that she was a woman of sense and heart at bottom, and 
the result demonstrated the truth of this assumption. 
He made her not only obedient but loving, because she 
saw in him a man who was worthy of love. 

I must say, though, that Shakespeare has carried the 
proof of this to the extreme of probability. It can be 
said, to be sure, that Petruchio’s character of physician 
continues to the very end of the play, and the fia/ proof 
of reform was given by Kate in her ready obedience to 
the last command of her husband—the design being that 
all the succeeding love and happiness should be rep- 
resented by inference rather than fact ;—and yet, admitting 
all this, it seems to me that it presents to us a specimen of 
mere animal obedience, rather than the reasonable agree- 
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ment and union which is necessary to the preservation of 
the self-respect of both husband and wife. The gibe just 
administered by Hortensio’s widow, however, affords 
some excuse for Petruchio, while it is possible, in a woman 
of Kate’s temperament and experience, that when she 
yielded obedience to a man at all, she yielded wholly, 
being willing to go astray if only she could go astray 
with him. 

At any rate, there was something human and manly 
about Petruchio’s answer (made to Hortensio’s amazed 
“T wonder what it bodes,” with which he watched this 
lately termagant, but now obedient woman), when he 
said: 


” 


“Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right supremacy ; 


And, to be short, what not that’s sweet and happy ;’— 
s 


While in Kate’s— 


“My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 
My heart as great, my reason, haply, more 
To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 
But now I see our lances are but straws, 
Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare, 
That seeming to be most, which we least are ;’— 


There was a womanly acknowledgment of past faults and 
many good omens for the future, boding, as her husband 
said, “love and quiet life” and many things both “sweet 
and happy.” W. R. S. 


THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 


[A FABLE FROM LESSING. | 


Jove’s eagle and Minerva’s owl disputed. 
‘ You odious night-ghost,’—'‘ not so fast’ she hooted, 
‘The heaven holds both me and thee on high, 
‘What then are you, sir, prithee, more than I’? 
‘Yes,’ said the eagle, ‘true, we both are there, 
‘ Yet with this difference, bird of wisdom rare: 

‘I hither with my own strong pinions flew, 

‘You came because your goddess carried you!’ 
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FLIRTATION. 


E were sitting alone together by the window, look- 

ing out upon the street bustling with the many who 
were passing homeward from their day’s work. ‘“ What 
do you think of flirtations?” she asked, with a half glance 
towards me from under her long lashes. Now I had 
noticed, that the young gent who had just passed by the 
corner a few doors below, had looked up to the window, 
where we were sitting—rather where she was, he did not 
see who formed the background to the tableau—with a 
longing glance and then a smile of mingled melancholy 
and delight. And I had further noticed at the same 
instant the least possible flutter of white cambric in the 
hands of my fair companion; so that when she turned and 
gave the abrupt question with the mischief still lurking in 
her eyes and manner, I knew what prompted it and of 
what personal application would be my answer. ‘“ My 
ideas are rather vague on the subject,” said I, carefully 
weighing my words. “I lack experience ’—conveniently 
forgetting the first years of college life—“ and therefore 
could only tell you what would readily come to your own 
mind with a little reflection,” was my whole answer, as | 
determined not to lose the opportunity of saying a _perti- 
nent word or two. “ But, as you have asked the question, 
flirtation in my opinion, however disguised under the 
the name of ‘ pleasing diversion,’ ‘innocent amusement,’ 
and the like, means nothing but fickleness and deception. 
It loosely divides into what might be termed two different 
kinds of flirtations. Of these, the one is a seeking after 
acquaintance or recognition ; the other is only carried on 
after acquaintance has been established. As the former is 
the more senseless, the latter is the more dangerous, though 
the first if indulged in easily develops into and becomes a 
most excellent school for the second.” I stopped for a 
moment to see if my words were too harsh in their im- 
port. “ Don’t stop,” were her reassuring words, “ Your 

32 
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discussion promises to be amusing, and perchance profit- 
able. But you must show at greater length the reason 
for what now rests on the slender support of your mere 
assertion.” ‘ Well, then,” I continued, “ flirtations of the 
first kind are mostly confined to boarding school girls and 
misses half-way through their teens who are flattered 
beyond measure at attracting even the slightest notice 
from a gentleman. The latter, if properly taught, or well 
advised by the words and example of an elder sister, 
quickly grow out of their silliness. The former, closely 
guarded in schools and under strict and often unnecessary 
rules, can very well urge flirtation as an amusement, or 
offer it as a plausible excuse for making acquaintance 
otherwise denied them. You see | am considering flirta- 
tion more on your side of the question, and for this reason, 
that the effects are more obvious as well as more detri- 
mental with you than with us. For I think, with all the 
conceit of a man ’’—‘ What a concession!” came in from 
the opposition by the window. ‘Never mind,” said I, 
“ you have cut off a digression which might best come in 
at another time. But a word more of boarding school 
flirtations. Notwithstanding you assert, that for mere 
amusement at school many a girl will flirt who is the pink 
of propriety at home, yet she cannot assume even for a 
time these actions of a coquette without receiving a set 
or bias towards them, which will show itself afterwards. 
It may amuse for a moment, but remember it involves 
and so promotes fickleness and deception in whomsoever 
tries it. And I may well add beside these qualities, that 
the sole ground and cause of flirtation is pure vanity. For 
notice how it all begins. .A young fellow, walking of a 
pleasant afternoon through the suburbs, chances to pass 
by a boarding school, where for the want of better occu- 
pation a dozen or more school girls are at the windows, 
waiting for just such good looking fellows as he to pass. 
Discovering he is the object of so many eyes, if he bea 
bashful man, he will hurry away from the reach of this 
terrible battery, as did I when first exposed to fire. - Or if 
he be of more experience, his gratified vanity will smile 
to see the attractive powers he seems to possess, and the 
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gratified vanity of a dozen more at the windows, each 
appropriating the smile to herself, will give forth nods 
and smiles in return. But as soon as his back is turned, 
they of the school with laudable impartiality are ready to 
welcome the next one that comes along; and as to the 
youth himself, he, it may be, finds equal attractions in the 
windows of some other school, and goes away to boast 
among his fellows of his many conquests, and the disturb- 
ance his merely walking by the schools creates. 

“So much for incipient flirtations. Let now the matter 
go on, becoming of a more _ personal character, and 
develop into the passing of notes at church entrances, 
the conveying of candy up to third story windows, and 
finally to appointed meetings during hours of liberty, and 
long walks together in unfrequented streets. Surely this 
borders on the dangerous. For if any interest is 
awakened in either party, its summary close can but tend 
to weaken true feeling; and if this interest of the one 
deepens to admiration and affection, while the other party 
with more experience and all the fickleness thus acquired, 
is planning only for the diversion of the hour, the one 
is truly at the mercy of the other’s heartlessness. Or if a 
realization of this fact comes at length to the fickle occa- 
sion of it, it may be, that from sheer fright at how all has 
turned out, the deception will be still further carried on 
and result in one of those well known college or boarding 
school engagements, to be ended only in bitter disap- 
pointment on the one side, and peradventure on the other 
ina momentary regret. 

“ These cases bring me to the second class of flirtations. 
Now come up for judgment the coquette and the flirt. 
Shall we acquit or condemn them? Condemn, say I, and 
for this that they sacrifice the holiest affections of the 
heart merely to gratify the love of admiration. And it 
were not so bad if they let their intentions be known, 
since then the only injury would be to themselves. But 
instead they practice all artifices to conceal the hollowness 
of their designs and secure their victims. Longfellow 
most happily has expressed this for one side at least in his 
poem :— 
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‘I know a maiden fair to see, 
Have a care, 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Take care, 
Trust her not, she’s fooling thee. 
* * * * * * * x 
‘ She has two eyes so soft and brown, 
She gives a side glance and looks down.’ 
x * * * x * * * 


‘She gives to thee a garland fair, 
It is a fool’s cap for thy wear.’ 


I have read somewhere of Margaret Moncreiffe, the noted 
beauty of Aaron Burr’s time, that so well practiced in the 
arts of deception was she, when she desired to appear 
confused by the tender addresses of some suitor, casting 
her eyes down and bending forward a little, she would 
press her hands unnoticed upon the veins of her neck, and 
then raising her head would appear all flushed and covered 
with these artificial blushes. That is the record of one. 
How many of us are led on by devices just as cunning, 
I know not. However, if | may boast, I think my eyes 
will be ever open against that trick of legerdermain. 

‘Such are some of my views onthis subject. The cases 
taken may be somewhat ultra, it is true. Still they serve 
to show how reprehensible are the principles of flirtation, 
when seen in their real colors, not garnished over or 
tricked out by the indulgences of society.” 

I stopped in my long harangue and looked towards my 
fair listener. Her cheek was pressed against the window, 
and I expected her to turn and make some comment. For 
a moment there was silence, when, with a little flutter— 
just as a bird when startled pops its head out from under 
its wing—to pretend she had been dozing under my 
words—* What time is it ?”” said she—“ I beg your pardon, 
I hope I have not been asleep.” “ O, incorrigible girl!” 
thought I—but I answered not a word to her teazing 
question—* you come off well from your defeat. 'Tis 
your woman’s tact that saves you.”” But now the dusk 
had grown thick around us, and the bright star Jupiter 
was just peeping over the housetops. I pointed it out 
to her, and led off by this, I told of the wonders of 
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Astronomy, and the far reaching of the mind out into 
space. Then came to my mind and to my lips the words 
of Victor Hugo: “ We look at the stars because they are 
so radiant and mysterious; we have at our side a softer 
radiance and a greater mystery—woman.” I told her 
how Jupiter and Saturn, like coquettes, keep four and 
eight satellites circling around them, and how they adorn 
themselves with gorgeous belts and rings. Then drawing 
my chair a little closer, I explained how one body exerted 
attractions upon another, and the many perturbations 
caused by celestial orbs. And I was just telling her how 
when two were brought face to face in dangerous prox- 
imity, the danger was arrested by introducing the dis- 
turbing influence of a third body, when in came her sister, 
seeking us, and stopped me in all | might have had to tell 
you further of—Flirtation. R. W. A. 


A PLEA FOR A JUBILEE. 


F the junior class needed any excuse for their action in 

abolishing the Wooden Spoon with its attendant evils 
and questionable advantages, they found one in the relief 
which all college experienced when they took that step. 
With the prophecies of wise men ringing in their ears 
and with the experience of other classes, and notably that 
of their immediate predecessors, before them, the class of 
seventy-two, which had from the beginning been blessed 
with unusual harmony, had begun to dread the approach 
of junior politics as the veritable Scylla and Charybdis of 
their college course, which they felt was to disturb their 
peace and split up the class. Even those who were most 
favorably inclined towards the institution of the Spoon 
satisfied themselves with extolling its advantages while 
they ignored its defects; so that at the time the vote was 
taken its unanimity was a correct expression of the hearty 
concurrence of the whole class. This feeling extended 
throughout all college, and the three lower classes were 
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particularly relieved, feeling that with the abolition of 
the Spoon they were freed from endless troubles and 
possible disgrace. In view of these facts, then, no time 
could have been chosen when a class meeting would more 
certainly have responded to those who called it with a 
sweeping, radical vote. The “two years and a half” 
which the class had had in which to consider the question 
before them, had sufficed to convince them that, on the 
whole, it would be better to have no Spoon than to suffer 
as others had suffered; but that they had looked further 
than that is very doubtful. And it is certainly questiona- 
ble whether their action was wholly wise. 

In the first place—and this is a selfish consideration— 
they voluntarily and finally surrendered the prominence 
which the junior class has hitherto enjoyed during the 
festive term of the year. It has always seemed to mea 
fitting condition of things that, while the sophomores, 
having passed their period of drudgery and probation are 
just beginning to learn the signification of college life; 
and the seniors, about to graduate, and a little mel- 
ancholy at the prospect of separation from their Alma 
Mater, are busied and bothered with the various occupa- 
tions of settling their affairs and preparing for more seri- 
ous matters; the juniors, whom a happy year separates 
from worldly cares, and in whom an earnest year has 
developed a lively sympathy with college customs, and 
an intimate knowledge of the “ ways and means,” should 
have in hand the entertainment of the friends of the stu- 
dents, who are for that reason the guests of the college. 
All this the class of seventy-two have given up. They 
have lost even “that Promenade Concert,” which as an 
argument wielded by agitators sufficed to silence all 
the croakers, and which but for an obliging senior class, 
who accepted the vote of abolition as the signal for seiz- 
ing whatever of spoil might be gathered from the fair 
fabric of the Spoon, had gone the way of the Exhibition. 

Being a private consideration, however, this can hardly 
claim the attention of the rest of college; but all classes 
have an interest in the general question which must not 
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be overlooked. Of all that pertained to the Wooden 
Spoon there is nothing to be regretted save the Exhibi- 
tion itself. When by vote of the class, the wire-pulling, 
the hypocrisy and deceit, the wrangling and enmity, so 
unavoidable in the election of Cochleaureati, and so fatal 
to the social pleasure of half the course were done away 
with, no one mourned them, but on the contrary, all joined 
heartily in the parting kick; but when together with these 
things, which were bad, the Exhibition, which was good, 
was also abolished, a vacancy was made which should 
have been, or should be, filled. We have too few of these 
miscellaneous entertainments, and it looks now as if we 
were to lose even that few. They are not peculiar to 
Yale, but they are to college life. College ways and cus- 
toms are very different from what are found elsewhere, and 
are of such a character as to be especially adapted to 
public exhibition. And among students is found just the 
right kind of talent for representing them. We have 
actors and wits and poets among us, and they ought to 
find employment beyond the narrow limits of secret 
society walls, for their own sake, and not less for the sake 
of those who belong either to a different society or to 
none. It is not fair that we should be deprived of the 
enjoyment of such pleasure as our class and college mates 
can afford us, nor that they should lose what little glory 
there may be in success. That the Exhibitions are “stale” 
may have some weight as an argument with New Haven- 
ites, old stagers who have n’t missed one since they can 
remember; but for those who have composed the larger 
part of the Spoon audiences, the visitors, the friends of an 
ever-changing body of students, the performances would 
be always new, even if they were nearly identical year 
after year. Spoon Committees have, however, been very 
prodigal of their material, and have crowded into one ex- 
hibition a number of half-prepared performances, which 
if divided for two separate occasions and carefully man- 
aged, might have kept the supply of novelties quite ade- 
quate to the demand. But I imagine from the fact that 
New Haven people do attend these exhibitions year after 
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year, and from the fact that the objection of sameness was 
urged only against the Spoon and not against the Jubilee 
which was discussed at the same time, that it was used 
only as a convenient and specious argument in favor of 
abolishing the former. 

I think, then, that it is unfortunate that the juniors 
could find no other way of ridding themselves of the evils 
of the Spoon system but to sink the whole concern; for 
they deprived themselves of extending an agreeable hos. 
pitality to the most charming of guests in the most de- 
lightful term of the year. And being interested in behalf 
of both parties I propose to grumble. 

1 should be but following in the steps of the iconoclasts, 
however, if I should attack an existing state of affairs 
without suggesting a substitute; and here it is. We had 
no Jubilee at Thanksgiving time, and we have bidden 
farewell to the Spoon Exhibition. Unless something be 
done to replace them, we are in a fair way to pass the 
year without one of these entertainments which are so 
desirable, and, the precedent being once established, to do 
without them in the years to come. Why not, then, have 
our Jubilee during the summer? 

Take up a Catalogue and glance at the Calendar. You 
will see that Annual begins June 24th, and Presentation 
week July oth, thus leaving, in the ordinary course of 
events, an interval of almost a week between the end of 
the former and the festivities of the latter. Those who 
are not particularly interested in Presentation and Com- 
mencement exercises will have a choice, then, between a 
week literally crammed with gaiety and an extra week of 
vacation—and a very fair choice it is. But the result will 
be that those who choose the additional vacation will lose 
all that is characteristic of third term, and those who stay 
in town will invite their friends to New Haven at a time 
when fully one-half of their class will have left town, and, 
perhaps, the very half they would like their friends to 
know. In such a state of affairs, then, the Thanksgiving 
Jubilee, deprived of its name and transferred to third 
term, would fill an unfortunate vacancy and would meet 
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with a hearty welcome. It is not difficult to find objec- 
tions to the plan; the most prominent one that suggests 
itself is the difficulty of finding a time equally convenient 
for the students and the visitors who come for Commence- 
ment week. Nor is the present arrangement wholly devoid 
of good points; either alternative of remaining for the 
fun or of getting a week at home is well worth choosing. 
But it is a great misfortune that the necessity of choosing 
should exist, and the evils of the present plan as well the 
advantages of that which is proposed are certainly very 
great. 

As has been said, the juniors seem especially well cir- 
cumstanced, and the present junior class particularly well 
fitted for the performance of such labor as this would in- 
volve. But whether the management fall to the lot of 
one class or of a college committee, or of one “ composed 
of two from each class and two from the Scientific School,” 
the Jubilee is the main consideration. Shall we not have 
one ? H. W. B. H. 


INLAND EVENING. 


[FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


Now the sun-set fades 
From the glowing sky, 
And the star of Love 
Slowly mounts on high ; 
While the flow’rets dream 
All the long night through, 
Visions of the day 

With its cloudless blue. 


Diamond glow-worms shine 
With their magic light, 
From the bushes’ shade 

In the dusky night. 
Whisp'ring zephyrs breathe 
Soothing lullabies, 

And the pearly dew 

On the verdure lies. 
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All the valley sleeps 
Like a cradled child. 
Every spirit rests, 

From its care beguiled. 
And if Peace herself 

To this earth came down, 
She would deign to rest 
In this quiet town. 


Happy is the heart, 
(Perfect rest to find, 
Which it long had lost 
In false ways that wind,) 
That retracks its steps, 
Thy own peace to prove, 
Pure, harmonious 
Nature, full of love. 


ICONOCLASM. 


HE spirit which defends the existence of established 

ideas and institutions at Yale, merely because they do 
exist, is manifestly relaxing its power. The Spoon no 
longer rules the month of leaf and flower. Many an other 
tradition has confessed its weakness and stumbled to its 
fall at a pertinent query of its worth. 

But the work of the iconoclast is not yet complete. 
Frauds are still plenty, shams abound. But the most 
fraudulent of frauds, the greatest sham of all the shams, 
is the way we pay tribute to our false literary shrines. 
Every week the fires are kindled, every week the gas- 
lights burn in Brothers and Linonia, but even the Fresh- 
men laugh at the gilded pretense. Now, if any individuals 
are desirous of benefitting themselves by literary exer- 
cises, if they are unable or unwilling to meet the neces- 
sary.expenses, let them pass a subscription paper asking 
assistance so that every one may give as his abilities per- 
mit, but let them not invoke the aid of the College to 
make forced contributions in the shape of taxes for their 
special benefit. When these two societies owned their 
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weakness by asking the college authorities to collect their 
taxes, they acknowledged themselves unworthy of contin- 
uance. I would not undervalue the beneficial results of 
extempore speaking. But where the benefits are experi- 
enced, there let the bills be paid. 

But supposing compulsory support of these societies to 
be abolished, what is to become of the two libraries? 
Here we reach a matter in reality more vitally important 
than the society question. Like this question it involves 
the consideration of expense, and even ina greater degree, 
and is pressing for a more immediate decision. 

This is the condition of affairs at present. With its 

system of classification the college library has exhausted 
its available space. Not that there is not abundant room 
for more books, but any great accession to the present 
number must necessarily introduce confusion where order 
is beginning to reign. But the von Mohl library, con- 
sisting of 6,000 volumes, is soon to be added. What is to 
be done? Shall chaos prevail once more? Thanks to 
William Walter Phelps and other friends of the library, 
Yale College has drawn a magnificent elephant. But 
where shall said elephant be domiciled? There can be 
only one answer to the question. The college library 
must take possession of one of the side buildings and the 
society libraries must be consolidated. With this consol- 
idation the control of the societies over their libraries, 
which is no control at all, should be transferred to the 
college. The advantages attending this change are man- 
ifold. The efficiency of both libraries then existing will 
be incomparably superior to that of those existing now. 
Thus in the main library at present some works are to be 
found which are suitable for a purely undergraduate 
library and none other, having entered principally through 
gifts and in various accidental ways. The existence and 
place of deposit of these works are suspected by a com- 
paratively small number. On the other hand, many works 
belonging properly to the main library may at present be 
found in the society libraries. Thus a French Encyclo- 
pedia which hardly one undergraduate in ten thousand 
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would ask for, in that place at least, has unaccountably 
taken up its abode on the shelves of Linonia. So of 
many others. Moreover, many standard works exist in 
incomplete sets in each of the libraries. Linonia may 
have one part of the set, Brothers another, and the 
college library another. The disappointed seeker after 
knowledge may wander through all three libraries, before 
his object is gained, while under the proposed plan the 
greater part of his labor may be spared. 

Again, the question of economy is no slight one in this 
case. Granted, if you please, that the gilded farce is 
maintained in the two halls, that the faithful few do the 
eloquent in Linonia and the fickle multitude do the Terpsi- 
chorean in Brothers, all at the common expense, these 
things would not be a serious drawback to the saving from 
combining the two libraries in one. Salaries would be 
reduced by removing superfluous officials. Only one 
room would require heating, and various incidentals would 
be diminished one-half. In fact it is estimated by those 
who are in a position to know, that with concentration of 
resources upon one library, five dollars per year would go 
even farther in meeting library expenses, would secure 
more satisfactory returns than the eight dollars exacted at 
present. If this is so, and there can be no reason for 
doubting it, more than thirteen hundred dollars are annu- 
ally wasted on the libraries and in support of the societies. 
This approaches the sum expended annually in the main 
library for its increase, this sum being only eighteen 
hundred dollars. This amount is simply what is expended 
for the purchase and binding of books in this department, 
there being of necessity other expenditures in connection 
with the library. These thirteen hundred dollars saved 
amount to a sum equal to that expended at present on both 
society libraries and more than that expended on the 
reading room yearly. Any onecan readily realize the 
great increase in efficiency of the libraries under the new 
system. If the college is compelled to tax students for 
support of undergraduate libraries, and no one proposes 
that they be taxed to maintain any other, let the authori- 
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ties see to it that these taxes when once collected are not 
squandered through faults inherent in any antiquated sys- 
tem. 

Instead of having students less interested in the libra- 
ries by this change, these may become more especially 
student property. As affairs are administered, no one is 
assured of finding a favorite work even though it be a 
standard. What remedy is proposed for this? Simply 
that when any one expresses a desire of perusing a certain 
book, but is discouraged by its absence from the catalogue, 
he shall make known his wants to the librarian of the 
undergaduate department. It must be a part of his duty 
in connection with other responsible. officers, as the li- 
brarians of the college, to purchase that book, provided, 
of course, it is sanctioned by their judgment. Thus I 
believe that ina greater degree than at present every 
undergraduate may be made to feel a proprietor’s interest 
in the library. At least no one should have reason to 
complain that, when his nominal control of the libraries 
and of the disposal of his money through the societies was 
lost, his actual control over the library was lessened. 

Moreover it is one of the results of the present system 
that books, quite expensive works in most instances, are 
often duplicated, where one copy only is actually neces- 
sary. Both Linonia and Brothers may possess it and a 
third copy may haunt the college library. By cutting 
off these superfluous copies, enough would be saved to 
duplicate works of a less expensive character which are 
more in demand. Nothing but unity of management 
could make this united action possible, and under unity of 
management it will necessarily become a part of the sys- 
tem. 

Again, a new catalogue is needed in both Brothers and 
Linonia. Is the double expense of a catalogue for each 
to be incurred now, and when this change is made, as it 
must be soon, are we to be subjected to a new expense ? 
Better that this three-fold work and expenditure should 
come at once with the difficulty and labor reduced, and 
the expenses diminished. 
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Moreover, the plan suggested of having all books pro- 
posed for purchase subjected to the approval of the 
librarians of the college, would not only prevent all con. 
flict between the libraries, but would also secure the judg- 
ment of men experienced in books, and knowing as well 
as any one can, the qualities needed in library works and 
the fitness of the proposed works to supply those qualities, 
The treasurer of Brothers and Linonia funds may and 
doubtless does possess the characteristics of a thorough 
business man, but for this very reason he may be incapac- 
itated from the performance of a duty for which the con- 
trolling agents of a college library may be peculiarly 
qualified. 

These, then, are the images which the iconoclast would 
fain destroy: The arbitrary tax of Linonia and Brothers, 
and the double or triple headed library with its conflicting 
and costly members. In their stead he would substitute 
a tax for the support of a new undergraduate library sys- 
tem and a union of all the libraries under one manage- 
ment, but with two departments, one more strictly under- 
graduate, the other composed of a more elaborate and 
technical class of works. These reforms must come finally. 
Every undergraduate will welcome their speedy advent. 

H. E. K. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


O play the part of Circe in warning the undergrad- 

uate Ulysses of to-day against a modern Scylla and 
Charybdis, may be thought an idle task and an undue 
assumption of superior knowledge, especially when the 
dangers indicated are simply those which attend the for- 
mation and shaping of our opinions. But a college edu- 
cation is, after all, valuable only so far as it leads to the 
correction, enlargement, and proper development of these 
springs of action,and too great care cannot be taken to 
avoid everything which tends to warp or weaken them. 
Therefore, without purposing to propound any new or 
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startling theory on a question which, subject by its very 
importance to the continual wear of discussion, has become 
almost threadbare, I shall simply call attention here to 
the Scylla and Charybdis which threaten the progress of 
our opinions, and which cannot become too familiar or be 
too sedulously shunned. 

The danger in matters of thought and opinion is, plainly 
and pre-eminently, one of extremes. The extreme most 
unpopular and most loudly declaimed against by modern 
Martin Luthers, is a blind submission of judgment to the 
molding influence of authority, and an obstinate adherence 
to opinions thus insecurely based. Among men of little 
education especially, among all very widely, prejudice 
and custom rule; they rule almost invariably in politics, 
are sometimes displayed in religion, and have even dared 
to deny the precise and absolute demonstrations of science. 

In college, especially in the earlier part of the course, 
the same tendency is manifested in the undue deference 
paid by many to the opinions of their instructors and fel- 
lows, and thus independence of thought and action is 
destroyed. But the student who prides himself at all on 
intellectual acumen,—and the number of such is by no 
means small,—soon revolts from this obedience to author- 
ity, and often rushes to the other extreme of arrogance 
and disbelief, thus verifying Pope’s proverbial line— 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


The unfledged student comes to look with pride and com- 
placency on the little knowledge he has already acquired, 
considers himself qualified thereby to decide for himself 
upon great questions, and so scorns the opinions of his 
elders and superiors in learning, with a cool assumption 
of critical capacity passing judgment upon them as if he 
were, forsooth, the teacher and they the learners. Thus 
the reaction from the influence of authority is commenced, 
and it is intensified by the natural arrogance and radical 
tendencies which especially characterize American youth. 

Again, absolute freedom is the great desideratum of 
inexperienced nations and individuals, and no species of 
it is more madly pursued or liable to greater abuse than 
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freedom of thought. It is a truism that liberty easily 
degenerates into license, and language, in making the term 
“freethinkers” synonymous with “infidels,” recognizes 
the truth of this law. But freedom of thought is a thing 
so desirable in itself that its apotheosis by the young en- 
thusiast is a natural consequence. It comes to be regarded 
by him as the swmmum bonum, and in its name authority is 
rejected and individual systems are constructed which are 
nothing but mere hobbies and whose novelty is often their 
only recommendation. 

This extreme, thus so often reached, displays itself in 
various ways. Absurd and ungrounded objections are con- 
tinually brought against the faculty’s system of discipline 
and modes of instruction, and so-called reforms are loudly 
and constantly called for by those who cannot, in the nature 
of things, properly appreciate the necessities and difficul- 
ties of college government. It is far from my intention to 
favora submissive and unreasoning silence on these matters, 
nor is what has just been said intended to apply to all 
remonstrances or appeals for reform, but only to those 
which display at once arrogance, and ignorance of the 
subject in question. This same spirit of self-sufficient, 
unbridled speculation is shown in the extravagant theories 
on various subjects continually brought up in our inter- 
course with each other, and especially in the too preva- 
lent habit of questioning and ridiculing the opinions 
advanced in our text-books or by our instructors. The 
studies of Senior year, as from their nature they afford 
the most room for exercise and diversity of opinion, most 
excite this mild species of skepticism. A slight acquaint- 
ance with writings of an infidel tendency arms the would- 
be freethinker with a feeble array of so-called arguments, 
which are further increased by his own ingenuity ; anda 
lesson or a lecture which does not demonstrate the point 
in question with mathematical certainty, becomes the 
trumpet-call at which this arsenal of crudely digested 
doubts is opened and its contents are discharged at the 
heads of our learned professors. From the inherent diff- 
culty of disproving an absurdity, or some other cause, a 
fancied victory is thus often gained, and great is the joy ot 
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the doubters thereat. Thus, in various ways, we see and 
are, many of us, conscious of the workings of “ freethink- 
ing" carried to its almost inevitable extreme. 

Of its evil effects there can be little question. It may 
be urged, indeed, that doubt is a valuable stimulus to 
the pursuit of knowledge and that all discoverers have 
thus been brought to achieve their victories. But the 
doubt which, early in life, rejects authority in matters 
of opinion, is too destructive and too undisciplined to 
produce any good results. No real advance can be 
made by the student who always insists upon literally 
going to the bottom of things; he must, in great meas- 
ure, proceed upon the data which authority gives him, 
until the learning thus acquired has taught him ow to 
doubt intelligently, and riper years have given him the 
discretion which, by regulating and controlling doubt, can 
alone render it valuable. The youthful skeptic, moreover, 
becomes hardened and prejudiced in his very habit of 
disbelief, and thus is himself chargeable with the same 
fault which he urges so strongly against those who blindly 
receive their opinions from others and as blindly adhere 
to them. Thus he loses candor; he acquires a mental 
development acute, perhaps, but distorted; he gains but 
little real knowledge, and sometimes ends in questioning 
or even denying the existence of God. Moreover, he 
separates himself, first in opinion and finally in fact, from 
his fellows; he loses his influence over them and his 
interest in them, and thus misses much of the genuine 
enjoyment of life. 

Such are the dangers, immediate and threatened, of too 
great deference to authority on the one hand, and too 
great aversion to it on the other. Such is the Scylla and 
such the Charybdis towards one or the other of which 
the opinions of so many are tending, and by which 
their life-giving force will inevitably be swallowed up 
or dashed to pieces, unless the right course be soon 
taken. How shall we steer between them? How can be 
attained that “golden mean” so often spoken of and so 
rarely discovered? How shall this blind conservatism 


34 
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and hot-headed radicalism be reconciled? He will easily 
escape both, who, recognizing them as extremes and real- 
izing their dangers, cultivates candor, strives to make his 
thought fair and unprejudiced, and, with honest and deter- 
mined purpose, labors after the truth. Milton solved the 
difficulty perfectly in his definition of opinion as “ knowl- 
edge in the making.” Opinion rests upon probable evidence 
alone, and settled opinions, in the ordinarily received 
sense, are as baneful as they are anomalous, for they imply 
judgment on the hearing of only a part of the evidence. 
The material, then, must not be hardened in the prescribed 
mold of authority or the capricious cast of unrestricted 
and undisciplined thought : it must remain in the plastic 
condition until, shaped by careful research which neither 
despises nor implicitly follows authority, it is ready to be 
fashioned into the clear outlines and perfect form of 
knowledge. W. W. P. 





THOUGHTS. 
[FROM HEINE. ] 


As the moon’s reflection shimmers 

In the mirror storm-waves render, 
While the planet, still majestic, 

Moves in heaven-o’erarching splendour. 
So thou shin’st, beloved, above me, 
Still, majestic, only shivers 

In my heart thy mirrored likeness, 

For my inmost heart-string quivers. 


Shadow kissing, shadow loving, 
Shadow living, strange to view! 
Thought’st thou fool that, all unmoving, 
All would rest forever true ? 

That on which our hearts are set 
Disappears like visions deep ; 

And the fond, fond hearts forget, 

And the dear eyes fall asleep. 


The heat of burning summer 
Doth mantle in thy cheek, 

I find the cold of the winter 
When in thy heart I seek. 

But this will alter with thee, 
Dearest of all to me; 

Thy cheeks will pale to the winter, 
The summer within will be. 
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BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. VIII. 


My dear Aristodemus, I am heartily glad to see you on 
the fence once more. It is a “mute prophecy” to me 
that summer is coming, while even during these days 


“ Fair-handed spring unbosoms every grace.” 


It makes me feel as I did when I used to hear the first robin 
of the season singing from among my father’s orchard- 
trees. That was years ago, my dear boy, and I had more 
time to hear the birds sing then than I have now !——But 
I lounged over here to finish my cigar and tell you of a 
little incident I met with the other evening. I was late to 
supper—as is my custom, now and then, in order to endear 
myself to my landlady—and in consequence was late 
down to the post-office. While on my way back—in a 
melancholy mood, I may as well confess, over the fact that 
the venerable general delivery had given those few 
auburn locks, which the old man with the scythe still 
leaves untouched, a negative shake, instead of an affirma- 
tive nod, to my mild request for a letter—I met a fresh- 
faced, bright-eyed girl, who shot such a roguish look 
plump under my hat brim at me, that I was jogged from 
my abstraction and began to think that every thing wasn’t 
cloudy so long as such cheery young creatures—such 
“bonnie, sweet, sonsie lasses,” as Bobby Burns calls ’em 
—were to be seen for the looking. I had hardly finished 
these reflections when I met Charley Hi’-Low, steaming 
away down street at a great rate, and so anxious to keep 
something or somebody in sight ahead of him, that he 
never saw me at all. As you may suppose, my dear 
Aristodemus, I all at once became anxious to see what 
Hi’-Low was so interested in—for he is not usually given 
to much exertion, and it betokened to me something won- 
derful. So I wheeled about and followed the young man. 
As we got down to the neighborhood of Orange street 
| observed that Charley walked slower and that now 
he seemed to be watching the opposite side of the 
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street. Looking across the road I saw her of the 
bright eyes coming up, and almost immediately my 
young friend wheeled about and met me. This time he 
mumbled a subdued good-evening to me, though I de- 
tected a half-conscious look about his face which showed 
that he wished I were in my room, tormenting the deacon, 
instead of being on the street. 1 passed him, however, 
in my most indifferent manner, and almost immediately 
turned about and began following him again. I now 
noticed that Bright-eyes was showing signals of amity— 
delicate ones, they were, but intelligible, for all that— 
whereupon Hi’-Low walked with an easier air though 
with no less determination. Arriving at Church street 
Bright-eyes turned to the right, while Charley sauntered 
up across the green—the two managing to meet each other 
on Elm street. She met him in a glad way, while he 
greeted her as though he were pleased at the thought that 
nobody was looking. <A clear case of Tom Brown and 
Patty, thought I, as I trudged Farnamward, chewing the 
end of my cigar ;--and may God take care of both of 
them! My dear Aristodemus, Bright-eyes was a “ pick- 
up” and Hi’-Low was a gentleman ;—and yet something 
can be said for each. I say something can be said for 
each, and I am going to try to say something for the 
woman, whether | make a similar attempt for the man or 
not. Any mention of the good society of New Haven 
necessarily involves the idea that the city also contains 
bad or poor or low (use any adjective you will) society. 
This latter class, however, as men talk, is outside and above 
the vicious and the criminal part of the population: in 
other words it is the middle class of the community, made 
up of those who are in some way dependent upon work 
for bread, and who, therefore, are not zz “ good society.” 
Now I can understand very well how a girl of this class 
should become acquainted with a student, without the help 
of a third party, and yet preserve her own self-respect. In 
the first place you must remember that a student, by virtue 
of his position as a member of the college, is a part of the 
good society of New Haven. The presumption always 
is that he is a gentleman, who has enjoyed the advantages 
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of study and who has a fair prospect of becoming an 
honorable and influential member of the community. In 
the second place you must remember that a girl whose 
father is a shopkeeper or a clerk or a mechanic is as com- 
pletely shut out from all opportunities of meeting a stu- 
dent in the society of which he is ex officio a member, as 
if she were an inhabitant of the moon and at home. At 
the same time you must remember that girls of a certain 
age gravitate naturally toward students—not so much be- 
cause they are students, probably, as because they are 
boys and young men of illimitable leisure and proverbial 
volatility. Taking the situation and the tendency to- 
gether, my dear Aristodemus, and you can see how well- 
nigh impossible it was for Bright-eyes to resist the temp- 
tation to walk with Hi’-Low, while at the same time she 
thought (if she thought at all) that it was only foolish, per- 
haps, and not at all imprudent. She knew, to be sure, 
that Charley wouldn’t walk with her on Chapel street; 
that probably if she met him under the stare of “ the best” 
he would pass her as he would his washerwoman ;—she 
knew, too, that her parents were ignorant of what she 
was about; that the public speech gave such conduct bad 
names ;—and yet, in spite of all this, she was willing to 
drop the conventionalities for the fun of the thing—and 
more willing, perhaps, because the fun was intensified 
by the lack of all conventionalities. This she did, not 
because she was in any sense a bad girl, nor because she 
thought anything bad, but for the single and precise 
reason that she did zo¢ think anything bad. If she had 
thought that Charley were a mere loafer or villain, he 
would have been the last man she would have walked 
with ;—she believed him to be a man of honor, in all 
serious matters, however frivolous his conduct might be 
at times, and she trusted him as such. But you may say, 
my dear Aristodemus, that many “ pick-ups” are not like 
Bright-eyes. Well, I admit it—but the exceptions can 
take care of themselves. Iam talking about those who 
are like her: girls of active minds, however uncultivated 
they may be; impulsive, and too often lacking parental 
sympathy and control; and with romantic notions of life. : 
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My dear boy, as the showman says, “ You know how it is 
yourself.” You know that such girls as I have described 
are the ones who exercise a certain power of fascination 
over you. There is a certain submissive archness about 
them which is very flattering; and the absolute power 
you enjoy of seeing them almost whenever, and certainly 
in the way you choose, increases and gratifies your natural 
feeling of mastership. These sud rosa acquaintances, 
however, are more dangerous for Bright-eyes than for 
Hi’-Low. His life is full, without her; and he lives it 
away from and independently of her. But her life isa 
narrow one, at best—and this youthful Adonis (to her) 
fills it completely. My dear Aristodemus, it is only the 
old story over again: billing and cooing and silly talk; 
foolish expectations; a discovery of the truth and a little 
heartache away out of sight of other people. Not much 
of an incident for Hi’-Low, but a catastrophe for Bright- 
eyes. My dear Aristodemus, while this old world lasts 
and hot blood runs in young veins, this sort of thing will 
goon. There is not much use in trying to argue against 
nature, you know. But | want you to decide this question 
for yourself—Is it manly to take Bright-eyes at such a 
disadvantage? If she felt that you were just her equal— 
if she would say nothing to you on back streets and in the 
evening unless you would speak to her in the face and 
eyes of all men and in the sunlight—if, in a word, you 
went in on your merits and not on some factitious excel- 
lence, then I should have nothing to say. But so long as 
all this is not so, I leave it to you as a lover of fair play 
and honorable dealing, whether you ought not to be care- 
ful, to say the least, in whatever acquaintance you have 
with her. Suppose that some curly-headed youngster 
were sitting down there, just now, on that lowest rail, be- 
neath your feet ;—you wouldn't feel at liberty to kick her 
in the face with your boots, would you? No more ought 
you or any other man to push Bright-eyes lower down, 
just because you sit on the top rail in relation to her and 
have the power, but, if you cannot help her higher up in 
a manly and noble, and therefore legitimate way, you 
ought to let her entirely alone. From her place she can 
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breathe the fresh air of the morning and catch the gold of 
the sunshine and see the people come and go ;—so long 
as you cannot or will not lift her higher, my dear boy, let 
her stay there in peace and purity. 


NOTABILIA. 


We note as an item of interest the fact that the 
man whose son has won the class-cup of ’sixty-eight, has 
declined the honor. This may be the foreshadowing of 
the abolition of the whole custom. He has set an exam- 
ple which other men in his position will in all probability 
follow. 


That Yale has outgrown and is outgrowing some 
puerile customs is matter of just congratulation. But the 
removal of old landmarks has left the ground rather bare 
and there is need of something new; something which 
will utilize the spare time and energy of student life. As 
one agent in effecting this, we suggest the formation of an 
amateur dramatic club. There is never a time when there 
are not enough good actors in the four classes to take all 
the parts in a first-class play. If such plays were present- 
ed, even in New Haven one of the smaller halls could be 
readily filled seven or eight times during the college year, 
and outside of the city there would be many opportunities 
for playing before large and appreciative audiences. Such 
an organization would confer many benefits upon its mem- 
bers, and might be made very enjoyable if proper care 
were taken in selecting the men who should compose it. 
The many shekels which would accrue to it might be di- 
vided among its members; might be used to support vari- 
ous expensive luxuries like base-ball and boating ; or might 
be donated to the college library, in order to dexterously 
bribe the faculty into acquiescence in the scheme. 


——Now that we have a Southworth Cup and conse- 
quently a champion of all college, would it not be a good 
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idea to row Harvard a yearly single-scull race? Care 
would of course have to be taken in our challenge in order 
to give “ fair Harvard” the impression that she would 
be sure to win, else we might expect a repetition of the 
“ virtuous indignation ”’ dodge, which she is now practic- 
ing with such beautiful dexterity in regard to the six- 
oared race. It is really touching to hear of her grief and 
pain at Yale’s “dishonorable conduct” in demanding fair 
decisions of college regattas hereafter. 


The Senior class will be rejoiced to know that the 
faculty hasdetermined to delay the printing of the Tri- 
ennial Catalogue, until it can be determined who has 
earned a sheepskin and who has not; the former will have 
their names reduced to Latin and inserted in that inter- 
esting periodical. It may be proper to state that previous 
to 1768, the names in this catalogue were arranged accord- 
ing to the social rank of the student’s family in the follow- 
ing order: first, sons of clergymen; second, sons of those 
holding high civil offices; third, sons of lawyers and other 
professional men; and finally, those who had no special 
family distinction. A man might be placed low down on 
the list as a punishment for some misdemeanor committed 
during his college course. William Wickham, the illus- 
trious founder of Linonia, was the last man in his class 
under this system. 


It may be reckoned as no small privilege by those 
rooming in the middle entry of Farnam Hall, that they 
are sojourning upon a spot once the property of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. In course of time the college authorities 
purchased the ground and built thereon the President's 
House, which was afterwards used as an Analytical Labor- 
atory. The President’s garden ran back to where Dur- 
fee Hall now stands. Under this arrangement the occu- 
pants of North College were at all times favored with a 
pleasing prospect. We have no means of knowing what 
was raised in this garden, but it is safe to conjecture that 
it was “sass,” like onions and pie-plant rather than fancy 
strawberries and watermelons. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from February 4 to March 16. It has been a period barren of 
notable events or startling incidents—unless the festive snowball can be 
brought under the latter category. We have had snow and rain in 
pleasant alternation, and the college walks, as usual, have been sub- 
merged whenever the weather would permit. The college mill has 
ground slowly, but it has ground exceeding small. The college clock 
has been pelted by ambitious youth, but it still marks the passage of 
time with serenity, if not with accuracy. The college fence has been 
sat upon, and the sound of singing has consequently been heard in the 
land. ‘Tops, marbles, pennies and quoits have appeared and disappeared 
in the neighborhood of South College, and no man knows what will 
come next. Everybody knows, however, that there has been some 
activity in 


Boating Matters 


During the past month, at least in the way of getting ready for future 
operations, At a meeting, held at the President’s lecture room February 
8, it was decided not to take action on the Regatta Ball matter until the 


class of ’71 gave up their class promenade in terms. The unhappy 


’ 


ghost of “‘ Worcester Once More” also came up for discussion. As 
stated last month, Harvard required some answer to the rcsolution of 
inquiry sent down here, before making any reply to the challenge of 
Yale. It was finally voted that a letter should be sent to Harvard, 
stating in effect that the Yale Boat Club was organized for the purpose 
of attending to boating matters and not in order to run the College Cour- 
ant or any other paper, and that it should continue attending to 
its own business. Such a letter was sent February 9. The class of ’71 
having definitely declared themselves in favor of the Regatta Ball, 
another boating meeting was held February 15, at which the measure 
was promptly carried through. It will take place on the evening of 


July 10. The only opposition to the plan came from ’ 


72, on the plea 
that it would prevent their having a class promenade next year. It 
was voted that a committee of two from each of the classes in college 
and from the S. S, School, together with the President of the Boat Club, 
should have charge of the matter. The committee is as follows: I. H. 


Ford, ’71, chairman; C. H. Clark, Jonathan Wales, ’71 ; F, S, Dennis, 
35 
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H. S. Payson, ’7z; S. L. Boyce, F. S. Wicks, ’73; R. S. Bussing, T, 
P. Wickes, ’74; R. W. Davenport, G. M. Keasby, S. S. S. It is still 
doubtful whether there will be a race with Harvard in July. A chal- 
lenge was sent under date of December 10, 1870. Under date of Feb- 
rury 24, 1871, Mr. Ford mailed a note to Harvard, in which he re- 
minded the H. U. B. C. of the fact that the Y. U. B. C. had as yet 
received no reply to its last communication (the challenge of December 
10), thereby following the example of Harvard in the note sent to Yale 
under date of February 3, published in our last number. To this the 
following reply has been sent :— 


“Mr. I. H. Forn, Pres. Y. U. B. C.,—Sir: We have been 
directed to notify the Yale University Boat Club that their challenge 
has been received, and that action will be taken upon it in a few weeks, 

Yours, very truly, 
Rosert S. Russet, Pres. 
Winturop Miter, Sec. 
Cambridge, March 7, 1871.” 


The Boston Yournal of March 6, in speaking of this reminder, took 
occasion to say that Yale’s demand for an immediate answer to her chal- 
lenge was unprecedented. In reply to this gross misstatement, there 
appeared in the same paper of March 15 a note from Mr. Ford, deny- 
ing that any demand had been made, and showing what an unfair ad- 
vantage a challenged party could take, by simply refusing an answer 
until after a period, as in this case, unprecedéntedly long, especially, as at 
the present time, when it was extremely uncertain whether there would 
be any race at all. The usual spring repairs of the boat house have 
not been made yet, although it is usable. The piles which the last 
commodore, Mr. Bone, caused to be driven about the building, probably 
saved it from utter destruction this spring, as the press of ice was enor- 
mous. It is a great pity that some such precautionary measure could 
not have altogether prevented the 


Sentor Class Troubles, 


Which broke out with renewed fury immediately after the issue of the 
last number of the Lir. _ Previous to the general explosion, however, a 
class meeting was held, February 11, at which it was voted to merge 
the class promenade in the proposed Regatta Ball. The meeting was 
preternaturally harmonious, but “it was only the quiet which precedes 
the storm.” February 13 “A Voice from ’71 ” broke the silence, and 
this is what it said: ‘‘ We, the undersigned, believing O. J. Bliss, our 
orator elect, to be highly qualified for the place, strongly condemn the 
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articles heretofore issued in the college publications in reference to the 
oratorship, and desire him to retain his position, promising to sustain 
him therein: N. H. Whittlesey, E. D. Coonley, F. L. Auchincloss, R. 
W. Archbald, W. B. Riggs, A. E. Todd, P. C. Smith, E. Cramer, J. 
A. Burr, Geo. R. Stelle, J. S. Sanborn, G. M. Stoeckel, J. B. 
Morse, Wm. D. Mills, W. H. Charnley, James Banks, F. Arnold, C. 
Wood, I. D. Decker, F. M. Parsons, J. A. Himes, W. M. Janes, F. C. 
Potter, H. W. Pope, J. W. Starr, A. W. Cooper, A. A. Moulton, 
Rush B. Wheeler, C. M. Swann, A. F. Hatch, Robert E. Williams, 
Jonathan Wales, C. H. Hamlin, C. B. Dudley, W. Townsend, A. P. 
Bradstreet, L. A. Sherman, C. R. Lanman, W. T. Hazard, J. Fewsmith, 
Theodore G. Peck, L. B. Landmesser, S. B. Jackson, James Mc- 
Naughton, Fred. S. Chase, Albert Seessel, J. G. Blanding, R. P. 
Maynard, E. A. Wilson, Arthur Ryerson, Charles Lyman, W. S. 
Moody, C. S. Jelley, Wm. Morris, O’H. Darlington, John K. Howe, 
I. O. Woodruff, D. Hitchcock, E. B. Guthrie, J. Dana Jones, Geo. P. 
Wilshire, Seelye Benedict, Clarence E. Beebe, Charles Reed, J. H. 
Hoffecker, Frank Johnson, A. W. Curtis, W. E. Walker, J. W. Hird, 
Luther Fuller, A. F. Henlein, C. H. Board, C. H. Peck, B.S. Rich- 
ards, Lyne Starling, Geo. C. Jewell, C. E. Steele, T. C. Sproat, E. L. 
Pettingill, W. E. Davidson, C. E. Cuddeback. The above list com- 
prises all but twenty-three members of the class, and two of these are 
out of town.” The College Courant, in mentioning this matter, says 
that the class in this way attempted to give the orator a “‘ character.” 
Whatever truth there may be in this opinion, the paper certainly con- 
firms him in the possession of one of the high 


Prizes 


Of the college course. Inferior honors, however, have a charm, as was 
shown at the prize debate of Kappa Sigma Epsilon, which took place 
on the evening of February 11. The question discussed was—‘‘ Is a 
Protective Tariff beneficial to the United States?” The speakers were 
—H. W. Farnam, New Haven; S. A. Souther, Worcester, Mass.; E. 
D. Robbins, Wethersfield; C. J. Harris, East Putnam; W. Hedges, 
Bridge Hampton, N. Y.; R. W. Kelley, South East, N. Y.; W. Rock- 
well, Bridge Hampton, N. Y.; T. R. Shepard, Dansville, N. Y.; H. 
B. B. Stapler, Wilmington, Del.; R. S. Bussing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. 
F, Doughty, Cincinnati, O.; J. B. Whiting, Orange, N. J.,—five taking 
the affirmative and seven the negative. Harris received the first prize, 
Shepard the second, Stapler the third and Farnam and Souther honorable 
mention, 'The committee of award consisted of Messrs, C. H. Clark, 
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C. D. Hine and H. E. Kinney. At morning chapel February 16 the 
following ‘‘ prizes for English composition to members of the Sophomore 
class” were announced by the President: First prize—A. H. Allen, 
N. Y. City; R. W. Daniels, Lockport, N. Y.; S. O. Prentice, North 
Stonington; F. B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass. Second prize—E, 
Alexander, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y.; H. McK, 
Denslow, New Canaan; F. Palmer, Norwich. Third prize—T. A. 
Bent, Parkesburg, Penn.; W. A. Houghton, Holliston, Mass.; H. W. 
Lathe, Worcester, Mass.; E. H. Lewis, Potosi, Wis. Of these dozen 
prize-takers, all but two belonged to the first or highest division in schol- 
arship, while these two (Palmer and Bent) belonged to the fourth or 
lowest division. The ‘‘golden-mean” men of the second and third 
divisions took nothing at all. Of the six subjects given out, Allen, 
Alexander, Denslow, Houghton, Lewis and Prentice wrote on ‘ The 
effect of Roman Conquest on Roman Character ;” Beebe, Bent and 
Lathe on “‘ The True Policy of our Government respecting Unlimited 
Immigration ;” and Daniels, Palmer and Tarbell on ‘“‘ Bismarck asa 
Diplomatist.””. The subjects on which no prizes were taken were— 
** The Use and Abuse of Public Speaking in the U. S.,” “‘ Literary 
Friendships ” and ‘‘ The Annexation of States without consulting the 
wishes of the People.” March 4 the President announced that the first 
Senior Mathematical prize, together with a gold medal, had been given 
to R, P. Maynard, San Francisco, Cal.; the second to J. McNaughton, 
Albany, N. Y. The President, however, neglected to say anything 
about the 


Funtor Promenade Concert, 


Which came off at Music Hall February 15, under the charge of the 
committee mentioned in our last number. The music was furnished by 
A. Bernstein’s N. Y. Orchestra and Mr. L. S. Boomer acted as floor 
manager. ‘There were twenty-three dances, any number of dancers and 
every cup of lemonade contained the traditional strawberry. Nothing 
more could be expected. Beside, the concert paid for itself, which 
caused the Junioric heart to overflow with joy. The new-fashioned 
Junior Exhibition is to take place in the chapel April 4. The following 
gentlemen, selected according to the plan explained last month, will 
speak: J. H. Clendenin, Gallipolis, O.; R. E. Coe, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
C. C. Deming, Hartford; J. H. Hincks, Bridgeport; D. S. Holbrook, 
Chester, Mass.; H. W. B. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. R. Kendall, 
Ridgefield; A. R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y.; G. Richards, Bridgeport ; 
D. J. H. Willcox, Port Richmond, N. Y. Every member of the Lir. 
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board for ’72, who wrote, got on, viz., Coe, Deming, Hincks and Rich- 
ards. ‘The day of the speaking may fairly be reckoned as one of the 


Holidays 


Of the term, so far as a large majority of the undergraduates are con- 
cerned, Washington’s Birthday, February 22, comes under the same 
head—the day on which the “‘ Father of his Country” was born and 
when we have only one recitation. The Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
February 23, is also one of the “holydays” of the term—as on that 
day we also are required to make but one recitation ;—one recitation a 
day appearing to constitute the faculty’s idea of a day of rest. The day 
was observed as follows: at 9:45 a.m. the Berkeley Association met in 
the north recitation room of the Cabinet building, and listened to some 
remarks from the Rev. Mr. Brewster ;—at 11 a.m. each class had a 
prayer meeting,—the Seniors meeting in the hall of Linonia, where 
remarks were made by Prof. Northrop; the Juniors meeting in the hall 
of Brothers, where remarks were made by the Rev. Mr. Twichell, ’59, 
of Hartford ; the Sophomores meeting in the President’s lecture room, 
where remarks were made by the Rev. Mr. Todd, ’55 ; and the Freshmen 
meeting in the Philosophical chamber, where remarks were made by the 
President ;—at 3 p.m. a general meeting of all the classes was held at 
the Philosophical chamber, where remarks were made by the President, 
Rev. Mr. Twichell and Profs. Day and Porter ;—in the evening a meet- 
ing was held at the North church. The several meetings were very well 
attended, and it is to be hoped that some practical good was done ;— 
although the 


Mohl Library of Political Economy, 


Which has recently been secured for the college library, may perhaps be 
of more immediate advantage to those who are interested in economical 
matters. We copy from the ation of Febuary 23 the essential facts 
concerning this acquisition: ‘‘ Yale College will have no reason to 
regret, and the general public only cause for congratulation, that the 
Rau library of Political Economy went to Ann Arbor. To the college 
the loss is more than replaced by a collection larger in extent and in 
scope—the library of Robert von Mohl, the distinguished writer on 
political science, for many years professor at the Universities of Heidel- 
berg and Ttibingen, and now ambassador of Baden at Munich. The 
library contains some 6,000 volumes, distributed, in round numbers, as 
follows: 1. Political Encyclopedias, 150 vols.—z. General Theory of 
Politics and Social Science, 500 vols.—3. Public Law of Germany, 
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England, France, United States, Switzerland, etc., etc., a careful selec- 
tion of the principal works in this department, 1,500 vols. The Public 
Law of Germany is complete, so far as the constitution of Germany in 
the present century is concerned ; quite sufficient for all scientific and 
practical purposes concerning the old German Empire and the constitu- 
tion and administration of the separate German states, One rare series 
may be specified—the ‘ Official Collection of the Proceedings of the 
German Diet’ (Protocolle des Deutschen Bundestages), 1817 to 1866, 
1-3 vols. folio per annum, of which but 170 copies were printed, exclu- 
sively for Government use.— 4. International Law, 300 vols.—5. Polit- 
ical Economy, in all its branches, particularly in its practical application 
to internal government, 2,000 vols.—6, Statistics, chiefly large official 
publications of different governments, 300 vols.—Important Works in 
Political History, in different branches of law, and a few of miscellaneous 
character, make up the balance of the collection.” This valuable addi- 
tion to the college library will probably arrive in New Haven about the 
first of April. To Mr W. W. Phelps, ’60, of N. Y. city, the college 
is largely indebted for the means of purchasing these books. It seems 
that in the first place he advanced the necessary funds for the purchase 
of the Rau collection. That project falling through, he gives the same 
amount of money toward the procurement of the Mohl collection, with 
some prospect of increasing it; while, for the present, the balance is 
advanced by other gentlemen, whose names we are not at liberty to 
mention. The Mohl library cost nearly twice as much as the Rau 


library, and its possession will undoubtedly form matter of congratulation 
at all the 


Yale Alumni Meetings 


Held for a long time to come. Probably it added to the enthusiasm 
proverbially existing in the Yale Alumni Association of Boston, which 
held its annual meeting, Februry 28, at the residence of the Hon. 
Dwight Foster, ’48, No. 18 Chestnut street. Nearly one hundred 
graduates were present. The faculty were represented by Prof. Hadley. 
The evening was passed in a social way, the only business attended to 
being the election of officers, Of these, the Hon. Mr. Foster is Presi- 
dent and C. Eustis Hubbard, ’6z, Secretary and Treasurer. The asso- 
ciation numbers one hundred and fifty members. The N. Y. Alumni 
association held their annual meeting at the residence of the Hon, Wm. 
M. Evarts, 231 Second avenue, corner of 14th street, on the evening of 
March 15. About two hundred in all were present. Among these 
were members of almost every class which has graduated for the last 
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thirty years; Profs. Brewer, Lyman, Marsh, Silliman, Thacher and 
Whitney, of the faculty, and many distinguished graduates of other 
colleges. The evening was chiefly given up to social intercourse, al- 
though some informal speaking took place in the latter part. ‘The matter 
of contributing moneys for the construction of a new dormitory at Yale 
was mentioned, but no definite action was taken. The great need, how- 
ever, of a 


Yale Divinity School Chapel, 


For the purpose of bringing some religious influence to bear upon the 
Theologues, has led Frederick Marquand of Southport, Conn., to present 
about $22,000 to the school for the purpose of erecting such a chapel. 
This is to be put up on Elm street, and the ground for it has already 
been broken. It is to seat some two or three hundred people, and is 
expected to be finished as early as next September. It will be serviceable 
not only for religious services but also for lecture purposes, although it 
will probably never be used for 


Town Shows, 


Unless the theological mind seeks out for itself a new wickedness, 
These shows, for the month, have been of the ‘“‘ to-be-continued ” 
order. February 6 the eighth annual masquerade ball of the D. Y. W. 
Y. K. Club came off at Music Hall, with all the usual accompaniments, 
February 7 the Fakir of Ava, aided by the memorable Whiston, began a 
run of five nights. The show was a very present-able one. The prom- 
enade of the Grays took place February 16. ‘‘ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict ” was repeated February 18. February 20 ‘‘ The Drummer Boy ; 
or, the Battle Field of Shiloh,” began a run of oly six nights. Febru- 
ary 27 the Fakir of Vishnu (no relation of the other Fakir), aided by 
the great Sig. Pliny Horlando Briggs, began a show of “‘ tricks that are 
vain,” keeping it up for six nights. March 1 a grand miscellaneous 
concert was given at the Chapel street church. March 6 John Murray 
played ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and on the following evening he appeared 
as “Philip Nolan” in “Treason; or, the Man without a Country.” 
March 8 Elwood and Mad. Rentz’s Female Minstrels exhibited their 
tights and spangles. March g and 10 the Ravel Martinetti troupe enter- 
tained the public with gymnastic and pantomimic feats. March 11 John 
E, Owens played ‘‘Henry Dove” in Buckstone’s comedy of ‘* Married 
Life” and repeated his inimitable ‘‘ Solon Shingle.” March 13 John 
B. Gough gave a lecture in aid of the Bethany Mission, and, as 
usual, his 
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Trifles 


Drew a full house.—Prof. Porter preached in the chapel on the morning 
of February 5, and Prof. Hoppin in the afternoon. February 12 Rey, 
E. P. Parker of Hartford preached both morning and afternoon. __ Feb- 
ruary 19 Prof. Dwight preached in the morning, and Rev. John Taylor, 
Jr., in the afternoon ;—this latter gentleman repeating the sermon he 
delivered at the North church in the morning, to the no small edification 
of those who attended the morning service of that church. February 
26 the President preached in the morning, and the Rev. Mr. Murdock 
in the afternoon. March 5 the President preached in the morning, and 
Prof. Porter in the afternoon. March 12 Prof. Day preached in the 
morning, and Prof. Hoppin in the afternoon.—The Rev. Mr. Hovey, of 
the American Christian Union, addressed the Yale Missionary Society 
at the President’s lecture room, February 5, on the missionary work in 
Mexico.—J. W. Partridge, ’67, was ordained, at the Centre church, Feb- 
ruary 6, as Pastor of the Davenport Congregational church of this city. 
—A second masquerade party was held in Brothers hall February 8— 
the last, probably, as the ceiling of the room beneath has begun to crack. 
February 25 disguisements and dominos likewise concealed friend from 
foe at the hall of Delta Kappa.—The bodies of the President’s daughters 
arrived in town February 10, They were buried the next day, Dr. 
Daggett and Prof. Porter conducting the exercises.—Several meetings of 
the N. H. Teachers’ Institute have lately been held at the hall of the 
S. S$. S. Prof. Thacher spoke at the one held February 10, and Prof. 
Brewer at the one held February 17.—February 13 one Barzillai Banks, 
whose name appears in the catalogue of 1869-70 as a medical student, 
was sent up for sixty days and fined $25 for borrowing money on false 
pretenses. He said he wanted to go to Harrisburg, but instead he went 
“* where the woodbine twineth.””—Some of Dr. Stoeckel’s pupils gave a 
private concert at the Dr.’s residence, February 13, at which Messrs. 
Benedict, Lanman, Smith and Stoeckel, ’71, and Mr. Wickes, ’74, sung. 
—February 15 the summer term of the Law school began, with some 
new members. Several Seniors belong to the school.—C. P. Smith, ’72, 
entertained about fifty invited classmates at Germania hall February 18. 
Everything was provided for a good time.—February 21 the President 
advised the second division of the Senior class to be vaccinated. Hence 
the items about small pox at Yale.—The Chemistry annual came off 
February 21. The standard answer was: Tetrathionic acid $,H,O,. 
Prof. A. W. Wright was a very pleasant instructor, and a very capable 
one, too.—Washington’s Birthday was celebrated at 140 Farnam by blow- 
ing off a heavy column of steam, from the steam-coil, out of the win- 
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dow. A neat and expressive token of respect!—The odor which per- 
meated Farnam during the last week of February, owing to oil in the 
new boiler, was delightful. It was so attractive that many of the inhab- 
itants were unable to leave their rooms.—February 22 the Freshmen 
came out with bangers. No rush.—The medical lectures to the Senior 
class began February 27. The class behave like gentlemen. Dr. San- 
ford has issued a very neat scheme of the lectures.—The death of 
Walter Brown, the celebrated oarsman, who trained the Yale crew last 
year, was heard of in college March 4.—The New Haven papers said 
that a student was arrested at Music Hall March 6, It was an interest- 
ing item, but untrue.—The great pencil presentation at C. C. Chat- 
field’s book store began March 11.—J. F. Chase, ’73, has opened a 
jewelry establishment at 67 North Middle.—March 13 Prof. Thacher 
suggested to some Seniors, who were singing on the fence after medical 
lecture, that songs were not in order during study hours !—The fellows 
joined in the salute fired by the great unwashed on the green, March 
15, in honor of the New Hampshire election, with the irrepressible and 
sonorous horn.—We stated last month that six of the older professors 
acted as pall-bearers at the burial service of Dr. Fitch. There were 
four professors, Messrs. Day, Hoppin, Porter and Thacher, and two 
clergymen.—Prof. Trowbridge’s address, on entering upon his duties at 
the S. S. S., has been issued in pamphlet form.—Some Stamford exiles 
have been making too much noise for that sequestered spot.—Profs, 
Brewer and Thacher and Instructors Bail and Bailey attended a 
Teachers’ Institute held at Wallingford, March g—11.—Francis E. Ker- 
nochan, ’61, of N. Y., has recently presented to the Art Gallery a copy 
of Domenichino’s masterpiece, “‘’The Last Sacrament of St. Jerome.” 
—Dr. Bacon lectured in Providence March 5.—The Freshmen have 
voted to hold a class supper sometime during commencement week. 
Foolish boys !—Dr. Stoeckel’s friends gave him a birthday call March 
g9.—Mr. Dexter told the Juniors something about the contents and 
arrangement of the college library March 16.—The ‘“ University 


Society,” a conglomerate formed from the remains of Brothers and 


Linonia, is quite prosperous these days, as a debating club.—The Doles, 
pere et fils, are giving boxing lessons at the Gymnasium, nowadays. 
They are quite popular with the fellows, and it has been suggested that 


the father would make a good successor to the great “‘ Prof.”” Welch.— 
Prof. Hadley gave the first of his twelve lectures on Roman Law at Har- 
vard February 14. He wa’ absent about a month._—Phi Theta Xi went 
to Milford in the ‘* Nightingale ” February 13.—Messrs. W. E. David- 
son, S. B. Jackson, W. B. Riggs, ’71, F. S, Dennis, G. S. Spalding, ’72, 


36 
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C. D. Ashley, H. B. Frissell, ’73, T. P. Wickes and J. S. Wood, ’74, 
acted as a committee to draw up resolutions expressive of the regret felt 
by Yalensian graduates of Philips Academy at the death of Dr. S. H, 
Taylor.—Owing to the illness of Prof. Daniel C. Eaton the Senior 
class have no lectures in Botany this term. In other respects the scheme 
of studies, as given last month, is carried out.—The peelers, during 
the season, hauled up two or three fellows for throwing snowballs. It 
cost them the costs.—Dr. Harwood at Trinity church and Prof. Gilman 
at the S. S. S. have been competing with one another in a course of 
Sunday evening lectures.—Juvenal succeeded Plautus with the Sopho- 
mores about the middle of February.—February 28 Prof. Fisher began 
a series of lectures on “‘ The Reformation ” before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston.—The /Vation says that President Woolsey ought to have 
been a member of the Alabama claims commission.—G. M. Gunn is 
captain of the ’74 boat club, in place of R. S. Bussing, resigned—Frank 
Wright, brother of Carter Wright, is now the North college sweep.— 
The Juniors are doing a heavy business in the telegraph line. Wires 
now connect or are to connect 60 and 64 South Middle, 85 and 88 
North Middle, 112, 120 and 123 North and 159 and 170 Farnam.— 
Prof. Packard’s health has improved since he went south.—The annual 
convention of the Theta Xi society was held with the Beta chapter of 


the Scientific School, February 23 and 24, winding up with a supper at 
the Tremont House on the evening of the latter day. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The Annual Meeting of State Visitors 


Took place on the afternoon of March 13th at the Governor’s room in 
the State House. The progress of the School for the past year and its 
prospects at present were set forth, and it appears that everything 
betokens improvement and success. Already $125,000 have been sub- 
scribed, as the result chiefly of the late endowment movement; the 
object and scope of the system of instruction is becoming more gen- 
erally known; visitors are frequently at the School to learn more of its 
detailed workings ; and the time for its establishment upon a yet firmer 
basis seems near at hand. Upon the adjournment of the meeting the 
gentlemen of the Board paid their usual visit of inspection to the School. 
The chief interest of the month seems to be centered about the 
various 
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That are being carried forward. Under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Institute of Hartford a course of eight lectures has been 
announced in that city by Profs. Brewer, Trowbridge, Lyman, Verrill, 
Eaton and Gilman and Messrs. Lounsbury and Smith. They are in 
the main repetitions of the lectures delivered by these gentlemen before 
the Mechanics here this winter, and at those of Profs. Brewer and 
Trowbridge, which have already been given, large audiences were present, 
Allyn Hall being well filled. The Mechanics’ lectures, modified by the 
substitution of a lecture by Prof. Barker on “The Polarization of 
Light ” in place of one to have been given by Prof. Gilman, have been 
eminently successful. Every evening the hall has been more than filled 
and on nearly all occasions the practicability of closing at g o’clock, as 
was announced on the schedules, has been vetoed by the interest of the 
audience. ‘The means of illustrating the lectures by casting photographs 
on the screens, &c. have been more complete than ever before, and the 
apparatus of the School, whenever desirable, has been freely used. The 
Sunday evening lectures are also continued. Prof. Gilman is now in 
the midst of a series on ‘“‘ The Modern Worthies of Oxford University.” 
To sporting*men, however, such things as lectures are the most 
trifling 


Items 


Compared with the fact that the boating interest is being awakened and 
that base ball, small as our numbers are has its votaries here.—A meet- 
ing of the boat club was called on Friday, March 17, for the purpose 
of raising money for the expenses of the coming season.—By the estab- 
lishment of the new course of study a new word has come into use, 
namely, “‘ Medics,” and the individuals bearing this euphonious title 
may be seen not infrequently prowling about butchers’ shops after blood 
for analysis, or in a variety of other equally interesting and instructive 
places.—A new melodeon has been placed in one of the lecture rooms 
to assist in the development of musical talent.—On Wednesday eve, 
March 8, Prof. Gilman addressed the Educational Meeting at Trenton, 
N. J.—Profs. Brewer and Bail were present and gave addresses at a 
Teachers’ Institute, March 3 and 4, at Glastonbury, Conn, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Books Received. 


The Young Pioneers of the North-west. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. Lee & Shep- 
ard: Boston. 

Birth and Education. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. A translation from the 
Swedish. Lee & Shepard: Boston. An excellent work. 

First Lessons in Composition. By John S. Hart. Eldridge & Bro.: Phila. A 
book which ought to be introduced into every school. The practice of com- 
position is fully explained and in a thorough and entertaining manner. 

The Kindergarten. By Dr. A. Douai: E. Steiger: N. Y. 

PAMPHLETS :—Jowa, the Home for Immigrants. The Relations between the 
Cniversity and our High Schools. A Sermon on Sin. By Rev. W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, (especially designed for the Chairman of the Board.) Ax American 
University : a preliminary report. This pamphlet ably discusses a question 
of special interest to us. Suggestions are cordially invited by J. W. Hoyt. 
Madison, Wis. Catalogue of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. This a beautiful 
book. It reflects great credit upon the committee and the printers. For the 
members of the Fraternity, it will be a useful and ornamental reminder 
of college days. 


We have some specimens of engraved invitations from Tiffney & Co., N. 
Y. They are perfect of their kind, and we would suggest to committees the 
propriety of examining the work of this firm. 

/taly. From the French of H. Taine. By J. Durand. Leypoldt & Holt: 

New York. 

When M. Taine was appointed to a professor's chair in the School of Fine 
Arts, he made a short journey into Italy in order to better fit himself for his 
position : this book is the result. The author’s remarks on the Italian people 
and their relations with each other, with the government, and with the church, 
abundantly proves the closeness of his observation and the acuteness of his 
intellect. Indeed, I hardly know with whom one would sooner travel than 
with M. Taine. But itis as a critic that he is especially worthy of praise. 
His style is always vigorous and self-asserting though marked, perhaps, by 
too little of repose. His descriptions, whether of painting, sculpture, or 
scenery, are vivid and sensuous. He sees nothing which he can not de- 
scribe, he feels nothing which he can not express; and that too in the fewest 
and choicest possible words. Starting out with the assertion that “ great 
artists everywhere are the heralds and interpreters of their communities,” he 
studies the art of Italy and of Greece from their history. For this task he is 
eminently fitted by his wide and accurate historical knowledge, and the pro- 
cess is no less interesting than the method is just and faithful. His delinea- 
tions of mediaeval Italian society—notably that of Venice—are masterpieces 
of vivid portraiture and condensed statement ; while his remarks on the phil- 
osophy of art, dropped here and there in describing the works those times 
have left us, bear the stamp of authority. 

Great praise is due the publishers for this cheaper though neat edition of a 
book so worthy of the widest circulation. Many of us are buying books 
every few weeks: let this one not be forgotten. I know our opportunities 
for cultivation in art are small, but even those we have are too little appre- 
ciated. I venture toassert that half of us do not visit the art-gallery oftener than 
once a year, if atall. Forsooth, we have no time. That natural hurry, which 
drives us to skim over books without reflection, to legislate without considera- 
tion, and which will not spare us a few moments to drink in the exquisite 
beauty of an Autumn sunset, is seldom moderated even by the culture of a 
college course and leaves us no time to visit the art-gallery at our doors. 
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Across America and Asia, By Raphael Pumpelly. Leypoldt & Holt: New 

York. 

This book of travels, written by a Harvard professor, is published in the 
same style and sold at the same price as “ Taine’s Italy.” It is an account of 
a journey, made in the years 1860-65, across the plains to Japan and China 
and thence, through Siberia, to Russia. The author occupied an official posi- 
tion under the Japanese and Chinese governments, and the opportunities 
for observation which he thus enjoyed have been well improved. The style 
of his book is excellent, and its matter entertaining and instructive far be- 
yond most of its class. 

The Editors haven’t rehearsed all the songs sent them this month, but are 
confident they are good. We wish it understood, however, that we can sing 
them in a ravishing manner. 


i The varioloid which “has entered Yale,” according to the Harvard Advo- 
cate, was a case of first-class measles. 

We see a new Board of Editors assumes charge of the Advocate. We 
wish them great success and hope they will make as lively and entertaining a 
paper as their predecessors. 

The Yale Courant has of late kindly published articles rejected by the Lir. 

The Book Worm may be said to be an awful “ dover.” 

The Jarvis Hall Record, like some girls, doesn’t look very pretty but is very 
intelligent. 

The Brunonian says: “It (the Liv.) is one of the best edited, and by far the 
neatest looking of all our college magazines,” and afterwards makes the 


cheerful charge of “cheek and insolence,” for all of which we may be truly 
thankful. 


The Union Literary Magazine copies an article from the LIT. without giving 
credit. 

The Pantograph has a highly suggestive name. Its editors are mostly of the 
feminine gender. 

The Williams Review looks like a primer for a Sunday School. An un- 
intelligible editorial tries to be funny, but “there’s a plentiful lack of wit.” 

The Acorn says that one of its articles was written by a precocious youth of 
ten years old. The whole Acorn bears marks of extreme adolescence, 

The College Review for February whips up more than its usual amount of 
flapdoodle : that is, if it is possible to exceed its previous brilliant attempts. 
The Lir. is noticed in the following elegant manner : 

TRUTH OFTEN SPOKEN IN JEST. 

“We must decline to exchange with the ‘Child at Home.’ No one of the 
corps has a ‘child at home,’ as yet, and the periodical in question is therefore 
useless to us.”— Yale Literary for February. 

Very likely! If the “Corps” have any children—literary or otherwise— 
they are undoubtedly fatherless bantlings foisted upon some foundling hospi- 
tal,and ignored by those whose duty it is to be their protectors morally, if 
not legally ! 

Considering the high moral character of the Review, its reproof of the 
Chronicle for profanity is refreshing. 


The Harvard Advocate has a two column explosion on “ Boating Matters.” 
The principal matter with boating seemed to be that “the course pursued by 
Yale last summer had not been forgotten.” This stretch of memory on the 
part of Harvard undergraduates is highly commendable and indicative of a 
truly Christian spirit under the rasping of “ Worcester Once More.” The 
letter given in the MEMORABILIA is alsoa specimen of the fairness and elegant 
manners which prevail among these injured innocents. The whole trouble 
lies in the fact, that Harvard is unwilling to acknowledge that fossid/y there 
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may be two sides to this question. We have neither space nor inclination to 
vehearse what we believe to be the facts; the sentiment of Yale has been fully 
and freely expressed in this and other periodicals. But we are certain that 
there is areal desire on the part of Yale men to have a race; that they are 
willing to meet Harvard half way in any fair and reasonable plan; and that 
they will let bygones be bygones, unless Harvard shows a disposition to put 
on too many of those asinine airs for which she is noted. Meanwhile we 
await the answer of Harvard with curiosity ; they have “ ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain” up there, and the closeness of the vote (thirty-eight 
to thirty-five) by which they determined upon so civil a letter as that in the 
MEMORABILIA is not very encouraging. We shall survive a month or two if 
they decline to row. 

The petition assiduously circulated and generally signed in the class of '71, 
seems to have allayed the unhealthy sensations which the class had been ex- 
periencing, and the era of general good feeling and universal peace has 
dawned. There is fortunately nothing more to quarrel over ; that is, nothing 
which would occur to an ordinary mind. But we must take into account the 
“vast possibilities of our nature” and not be too much elated at the present 
unnatural quiet. 


In view of the small number who aspire to the ministry, a dis- 
tinguished theological Professor recently made the remark that “it was 
one of the darkest pages in the history of the college /or the ministry. This 
has at length been twisted into the statement that the class was a “blot on 
the pages of Yale.’ ‘We do not propose to argue the point, since it would be 
simply “ beating the air” to repel a charge that has never been made. But it 
may not be improper to state, that as the time approaches for decision man 
are giving the claims of the ministry careful consideration and the class wil 
no doubt turn out its full quota of ministers. 

The class has also been accused of “imbecility.” No specifications 
are given and no special notice need be taken of the  insinuation, 
But we are unwilling that such a report should ramble over the country, 
appearing in one paper and then in another, without uttering our em- 
phatic protest against such a misrepresentation. The Yale Courant has 
thus happily stated the case :—‘ That the class of '71 is so exceptionably 
fortunate as to be entirely free from those who have the unhappy faculty 
of ‘making fools of themselves’ in various ways, is hardly conceivable and is 
undeniably disproved by facts. But that it should be made responsible for 
the foolish words or actions of such individuals, is as unjust as that all or 
any of the classes at Harvard should be included under a sweeping charge 
of barbarism, because of the recent ‘powder plot.’ Nor are intriguing and 
wirepulling, for which '71 has become notorious, usually considered in the 
outside world as evidences of imbecility. Now it may be eminently proper 
to regard the world,—Boston and Harvard College of course excepted,—as 
an aggregation of imbeciles, differing only in the degrees of remove from 
absolute and hopeless idiocy. But judging by ordinary standards, the record 
of ’71 in literature, in scholarship, and in everything where brains or pluck 
can tell, is a sufficient answer to this absurd charge. 

“In a word, this class has well-nigh reached the period of its departure 
from college without meriting, or, in fact, receiving so serious an imputation 
as that of being “a moral blot upon the fair records of Yale,” and it can well 
afford to leave the question of its ‘‘ imbecility ” to be decided by its own his- 
tory in the past and the future. Let us hear no more of either.” 

Cc, D. H. 








